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EVENING-DRESS. NEW STYLES FOR HATS. 
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EVENING-DRESS. NEW STYLES FOR BONNETS. 
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GERMAN POLKA. 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


By CC. Faust. 
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MY BARGAINS AT AUCTION. 





BY MARY V. SPENCER. 





‘““Gorna, going, gone,” criéd the auctioneer. 
“Spencer, you say; and a cheap lot, ma’am.” 

I was proud of my bargain. The chairs 
were new, of walnut, and covered with crim- 
son plush. “The price, too, was ridiculously 
low. At least, I thought so, then. 

Nor had I secured my chairs without a 
struggle. Mrs. Jerome particularly had bid- 
den‘ steadily against me. Mrs. Jerome’was a 
sort of vival of mine. She was always striving 
to outshine me. If I bought a new bonnet, or 
appeared in a new wrap, the next Sunday she 
was sure to have a new bonnet also, or a new 
éloak, both prettier than mine. On this occa- 
sion she bid against me, till Miss Almira Smith, 
an old maid whom I cordially disliked, and 
who, I believe, disliked me as heartily, went 
to her and whispered in her ear. After that 
she stopped bidding, and the chairs were 
knocked down to me, as I have told. 

I was leaving the auction-room, elated with 
my victory, when Mrs. Jerome came up. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mrs. Spencer,” she said, 
with ill-concealed triuniph in her voice. “I 
wish you joy of your bargain. The-chairs, as 
the auctioneer says, are very cheap. I only 
hope they haven't moths in them, as Miss Smith 
says.” , 

She curtsied, and passed on, before I could 
reply. I went home not quite so elated as be- 
fore. What if the ¢hairs really had moths in 
them? But the idea was too provoking to éen- 
tertain, so I dismissed it summarily. ‘You 
old cat,” said I, apostrophizing Miss Smith, 
‘it’s only a bit of your malice!” 

When the chairs came‘home, all my exulta- 
tion returned. Their gay covering brightened 
up the parlor like spring sunshine. I had 
never had walnut chairs before, and was 
naturally proud of my acquisition. My hus- 
band came home to tea whilé I was admiring 
my furniture, 
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“Hum!” We-said. ‘Anew toy. Looks like 
auction-work,” he added, as he turned one of 
the chairs, critically, around. 

Now this nettled me. Not only because he 
called the chairs “a new toy,” but because his 
tone was, disparaging to auction-work. So I 
replied, a little tartly, ’ 

‘<I don’t see why you call them toys. Gra- 
cious knows, we’ve wanted new chairs ever so 
long! I’ve bought them out of my savings.” 

‘It wasn’t that, my dear,” he added, coming 
up and kissing me. ‘I'd have given them to 
you in’a moment, if I’d known they would 
have pleased you. The truth is, we men care 
so little for these things,’’ he continued, apolo- 
getically, ‘‘that we don’t always realize how 
much pleasure they afford our darling little 
wives.” 

This mollified me a good deal. But I was not 
quite conciliated yet. So I said,’ with a pout, 

«<I don’t think you’re fair, when you sneer 
at them as auction-work. Why shodldn’t.things, 
that are sold at auction, be as géod as things 
sold in shops?” : 

‘*Why shouldn’t they?” he answered; and 
now he put his arm around my waist, and drew 
me to him. ‘I’m sure I can’t tell, only they 
never, or rarely, are. I’ve a dim idea,” he 
continued, looking laughingly into my ‘eyes, 
‘that auction-work is made to sell, not to'use, 
and hence that show is substituted for strength. 
But let us hope that our chairs will beparagons 
of usefulness as well as of beauty. Meanwhile, 
what has my little wife got for supper?” 

By this time I was quite restored to good- 
humor. ‘The truth-is-that Harry is always so 
kind, that I can afford, now and then, to let 
him banter me a little. 

On the whole, as time went. by, I considered 
I had achieved a triumph. Everybody admired 
my pretty chairs, and acknowledgéd that they 
were surprisingly cheap also. 
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AFTER A LONG SICKNESS. 





One day Deacon Staples came in. Now the 
deacon was a heavy man, and awkward also. 

“I’ve hearn you had some new chairs,” he 
said. ‘‘ Darter Jane, she said they were ’mazing 
fine, and cheap as dirt. They don’t look like 
dirt, though,’ he said, laughing at what he 
thought a joke, ‘‘they look, contrary-wise, too 
pretty to sit on.”’ 

‘Not at all, not at all, deacon,” said I, hos- 
pitably. ‘Pray, try one of them.” 

The deacon accordingly sat down. 

«I declare,” he said, ‘‘they’re powerful nice. 
Soft and easy as a feather-bed, ma’am; and 
rest the back so comfortably.”’ 

As he spoke, he tilted back, on the hind-legs 
of his chair, a feat which I have noticed fat 
men are addicted to, when lo! the supports 
gave way, and he sprawled on the floor. 

Between mirth at his ludicrous appearance, 
and anger at the mishap to my chair, I hardly 
knew whether to laugh, ortocry. The amazed 
look of the victim, and his evident inability to 
get up without assistance, turned the scale in 
favor of the former. I gave him a helping 
hand, smiling as I tugged at his heavy bulk. 

“Don’t think of apologizing,” I said, kindly, 
as he began to stammer his regrets. ‘It was 
the fault of the chair altogether.” 

By this time the deacon was on his feet, and 
was examining the broken legs. ‘Well, I 
dunno,” he said, ‘‘but what you’re right. 
Seems to me it’s auction-work, now ‘that I 
come to look at the cheer.” 

The hideous. old hippopotamus! When he 
left, I flung myself on the sofa, and had a cry. 

My husband, coming in to dinner, found me 
wiping my eyes and ruefully contemplating the 
broken chair. He listened, sympathizingly, to 
my story, and then said, 

‘Never mind, Mary. We'll have the chair 
mended, and. it will be as good asnew. The 
deacon weighs as much as an elephant, any- 
how, and would break down a chair of marble. 
For my part, I think he ought to sit on a stump, 
and carry it about with him wherever he goes.”’ 

The pieture of the-deacon carrying a large 
stump of a tree about with him, when he went 





visiting, was so ludicrous that I burst out 
laughing, and so forgot my annoyance. 

The weather now began to get warm. One 
day, while dusting the parlor, I was startled 
by the sight of a moth-fly, a thing, up te that 
time, unknown in our neat household. The 
next day there were two or three. I remem- 
bered, with dismay, Miss Smith’s assertion, 
and, began immediately to examine my new 
purchase. A blow or two on the chair-seats 
raised swarms of the destructive insect. The 
stuffing was alive with moths! 

I tried everything, for many weary weeks, 
to get rid of the pests. But all was in vain. 
The moths had evidently been in the chairs 
when I bought them; and Miss Smith’s prying 
eyes had discovered them just in time to make 
a victim of me, instead of Mrs. Jerome. Very 
soon it came to be a.question, not of keeping 
my chairs, but of preserving the rest. of my 
furniture; and in self-defence I had to send my 
chairs to a cabinet-maker’s, where the stuffing 
was taken out, the wood cleaned, and new 
horse-hair substituted. By the time this was 
done, and fresh plush put on, my chairs cost 
me, as the phrase goes, ‘‘a pretty penny.’ 

My husband, however, behaved beautifully. 
He did not then, nor has he since, uttered a 
word of reproach, or even of reminder, about 
the chairs. The subject is a sealed book. be- 
tween us. 

But other people are not so forbearing. The 
other day I met Mrs. Jerome in the street. 

“You didn’t have such a bargain in those 


chairs, after all,’ she said, with hypocritical | 


politeness. ‘‘I1 saw them, last week, at the 
cabinet-maker’s, and knew them at once. I 
suppose, now, what with new hair, and new 
plush, and new varnishing, they’ve cost you 
half, as much again as if you’d bought a set 
from Mr. Jordon at first:..he said,they had, at 
least, and he ought to know.” 

Hateful creature! I could have struck her, 
if it had been, proper. But I answered, civilly, 
as I always do, in. such cases. Only I made 
a vow to myself never to have anything to do 
again with BARGAINS AT AUCTION. 





AFTER ALONG SICKNESS. 





BY N. B. TURNER. 


For weary years my clouded sight 
Has never known the sweet delight 
That greets me this bright May. 
For me the grasses did not grow; 
For me the flowers did not blow; 
- Nor happy lambkins play. 





And though the seasons went and came, 
Tv me they only were in name—* 

I only, Winter knew. 
Dread Winter, fraught with care and pain; 
God grant it ne’er may come again 

To chill my life anew! 
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SOMETHING OF A FLIRT. 





aad BY ELLA RODMAN, 





* Now, Georgie, do go and dress. You know 
how long it takes you. Mr. Millfield will be 
here before you are ready.” 

“Time enough, aunt Jane,” replied the will- 
ful young beauty. ‘Harry and I haven’t had 
our romp out yet—have we, Harry?” 

As:she spoke, she turned her head, roguishly, 
and looked over her left shoulder, where Master 
Harry, her baby brother, a little four-year-old, 
with chubby face and curling hair, the very 
image of a young Cupid, was perched triumph- 
antly. 

It was a pretty picture! The large cavalier 
hat, which Georgie wore, gave a sort of Van- 
dyke-like air to her face, making it look love- 
lier than ever; while the arch air of the child, 
peeping over her shoulder, added something of 
mis¢chievousness to the whole. In spite of the 
sweet smile, of the large, loying eyes, and of 
the tender, mobile mouth, you saw that Miss 
Georgie Winterglade could be, on occasion, 
something of a flirt. 

There,” she said, at last, putting the child 
down, ‘we have had enough for to-day, Harry. 
Now I must rush up stairs and dress. Aunt 
Jane has gone off in a regular huff.” 

It did not usually take long for Georgie to 
finish her toilet, but on this occasion’ her hair 
would not come right, and she was, conse- 
quently, behind time. At last she was réady, 
and taking her fan and gloves, she prepared to 
go down stairs to the drawing-room, where her 
escort awaited her: the said escort being a 
handsome young gentleman, well-bred, and 
born to an excellent position in society, Mr. 
Frederick Augustus Millfield, to whom she was 
said-to be engaged. But before leaving the 
upper floor, she passed into the next chamber, 
where the very queen of old ladies sat, in'a 


large, crimson chair, before an open grate fire. } 


**Now, grandma,” she said, with a look of 
tnischief and conscious power, **howdoI look?” 

Mrs. Winterglade was pronounced ‘‘charm- 
ing” by old and young; and was quite as great 
a belle, in her way, as her more flighty grand- 
child. . The girl was not unlike her, and the 
starry lustre of those sixty-year-old eyes was 
reflected, more brightly, in the eyes of twenty. 
Her widow’s dress had not been changed for 
thirty years: it was nearly covered with crepe, 
Wine B 





so thick that it had the softness of velvet; 
while the plain, white cap was of snowy fresh- 
ness. Beautiful hands, that had been painted, 
and modeled, and kissed, and quarreled over, 
lay in her*lap; and the still handsome face 
wore an affectionate smile, that had yet some- 
thing of sadness in it, as her eyes rested on the 
figure that curtsied and pirouetted before her. 

‘‘Your mirror has already told you all that 
I think,” said Mrs. Winterglade, fondly; ‘but 
I am afraid, dear child, that you have quite 
forgotten Mr. Millfield, who must really feel 
hurt by this time.” 

“She generally does forget Millfield,” re- 
marked aunt Jane, wlio sat on the other side of 
the fire; ‘‘and if J were Frederick Augustus—”’ 

«What would you do now, aunt Jane, pro- 
vided you were twenty years younger, and 
had a legal right to call yourself a man and a 
brother?” 

“T would transfer my affections to a girl 
who. had some heart,’’ was the reply, in an 
irritated tone; for aunt Jane was not at all 
pleased with ‘the allusion to her age. 

The transparent skin that seemed almost 
drawn over the lady’s thin face was deeply 
flushed, as Miss Georgie threw back her head 
and laughed as though she could not possibly 
help it. 

‘«‘ First, catch your fish,’’ said she, saucily 
enough; ‘for, impossible as it may seem to 
you, auntie, I am really about as good as other 
girls—better than some of them. I do think 
I am rather nice-looking, and if I love to flirt a 
little a 

* A little!” was echoed from the corner. 

““Go down, Georgie,”’ said her grandmother, 
mildly, but in @ tone that forbade trifling. “No 
guest in my house must be treated rudely.” 

«Yes, grandma,” said Georgie, With a kiss 
that was enough to disarm any amount of 





‘anger, ‘you are the only one who can make 


me behave myself.”” Aunt Jane flushed again, 
and her head went up a few inches. ‘Do you 
know, though,” she continued, ‘I am quite 
jealous of Frederick Augustus? I believe you 
think almost as much of him as you do of me.” , 

Mrs. Winterglade rose deliberately, and 
taking the young lady’s arm, walked her down 
to the parlor. . 
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The brow of the young man, which had 
begun to look gloomy, cleared, as he beheld 
the glowing apparition, and he thought in his 
heart, 


“Tf to her share some trifling errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you’ll forget them all.” 


‘sHave I been long?” asked , Miss Georgie, 
very sweetly, when the gentleman had. paid 
his respects to her grandmother. 

This was fairly adding insult to injury; but 
he answered very creditably that the time 
always seemed long when, he was waiting for 
her. : 

He might have said with truth that, it not 
only ‘‘seemed,”’? but was long. Miss Georgie, 
howeveg, smiled, benevolently, and vouchsafed 
no sort of apology for her tardiness. 

But Mrs. Winterglade said, very. sweetly, 
that her granddaughter must be excused this 
time, as her dressing-maid had been quite. un- 
successful with her hair, and it had to be done 
over at the last moment, . Mr, Millfield bright- 
ened perceptibly under her genial influence; 
and .it, added considerably to Miss Georgie’s 
attractions, that she would put him in posses- 
sion of such a charming grandmother. 

‘‘ Mother,’’, said aunt. Jane, when Mrs, Win- 
terglade, returned up stairs, after the young 
couple had gone, ‘* you really spoil that girl,” 

*‘Let us. spoil her, Jane, in a measure,” 
replied the old lady, with, her hand on her 
daughter’s, ‘“‘my, only son’s, and your only 
brother’s only daughter. Nobody but her, and 
poor little Harry left. These bright, young 
days come but once in a lifetime; we will strew 
her path with roses while we,can.”’ 

But. aunt Jane, or as she should more cor- 
rectly be called, Mrs. Emmerton, did not, ap- 
prove the rose theory. Georgie, probably, 
supplied Aer path with too many thorns, 

Meantime, let us follow our heroine to the 
ball-room., Whenever Georgie entered a room, 
there was a perceptible hush in the assembly. 
Malicious people had even been known to say 
that. anxious, dowagers figuratively gathered 
their sons under jtheir. wings, as, though. she 
were an improved edition of the wicked giant 
in fairy-tales...But be this, as it might, she 
certainly made a sensation; and the gentleman 
in attendance always felt himself.to be of. less 
consequence even, if possible, than Mr, Toots. 

Frederick Augustus’ realized’ this rather 
keenly, as. several eager admirers rushed for- 
ward, on the, evening in quéstion, the moment 
Georgie entered; for Miss Winterglade’s en- 
gagements were never looked upon in the light 
of other people’s engagements—time alone 


would prove whether she was really to be 
regarded as private property. There are some 
fortunate people who can do and say with im- 
punity things that would ‘not be tolerated, for 
a: moment, in any one else; and Georgie*Win- 
terglade was one of these fortunate individuals. 
People talked, of course, and blamed her3-but, 
nevertheless, these very people showered smiles 
upon her, and would. stand on their heads, as 
the saying is, for the slightest mark of her 
favor. fare 

Later ‘in the evening, when Mr. Millfield, in 
obedience to orders, was endeavoring to make 
himself agreeable to another young lady—with 
at least one ear and eye on Georgie’s words and 
movements—a very distinguished+looking man, 
in military undress,,appeared in the door-way, 
leaning carelessly against the arch, as though 
he were undecided whether to enter or not. 

Georgie’s quick eye spied him, and made the 
rapid discovery that he was quite handsome, 
with a very heavy: mustache and beard,:and 
rather a fiery expression; that he was about 
forty, and evidently a stranger. She ‘hoped 
he would come in, he was certainly very inte- 
resting.. He did not move, however, for some 
time; .and the ‘young lady became ‘quite rest- 
less, and changed her seat. 

“Come, Hadleigh,” said a gentleman to the 
new-comer, ‘‘don’t stand there like an orria- 
mental pillar, but. get fairly into the roém, and 
I’ll introduce you to Miss Winterglade, the 
belle of this bright parterre.’”’ 

‘“No;, thankyou,” was*the reply, “none of 
your Miss Winterglades for me—I have heard 
of the young lady, and intend to keep clear of 
her... I have beemadmiring a very lovely girl, 
the one yonder with those great, luminous eyes; 
introduce me to her, and your belle may con- 
tinue to’ enchant the crowd at the piano, as I 
think she is doing at this very moment.” 

The gentleman smiled, but made no answer; 
and very! seon after, Col. Hadleigh was’ pre- 
sented ,to the object of his admiration, who 
turned. out,/to his astonishment, to be'the dan- 
gerous, Miss; Winterglade, herself. Moreover, 
she had heard every word he said, and scarcely 
knew whether to be pleased or indignant. 

As he was a man, however, she reasoned that 
it would do him no harm to be punished a little. 
He looked conceited, she said to herself; though 
acknowledging that he had sufficient grounds 
for. thiss,' Falling quite naturally into the role 
of a very frank and artless girl, with the dim- 
mest possible. perception of her own charms, 
anda happy gift at turning flattering: remarks 





into ridicule, Miss Georgie soon cast a subtle 
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spell over the colonel, who had never met any 
one quite like her, while poor Frederick nc 
ered atjthem from a distance. 

“I declare,” remarked a very on young 
lady to- her sister, “how shamefully »that 
Georgie Winterglade does behave! And the 
worse girls act, the more men seem ‘to admire 
them: | Just look at poor Mr. Millfield, fairly 
turned off, while she flirts with that conceited- 
looking colonel! Tl call the poor man over 
here—he seems so lonely.” 

Frederick obeyed the beckoning finger, 'as in 
duty bound; but did not seem to appreciate the 
interest. he had excited. He-answered so ab- 
sently, that Miss Duffle bit her lip with vexa- 
tion; .and, finally, allowed him to glide away 
without making any further effort for his'de- 
tention. 

Miss Georgie was exasperating in the ex- 
treme, ‘smiling up into the colonel’s face, and 
listening as flatteringly to his words as though 
he had inherited the wisdom of the ages; while 
she: quite forgot the waltz she had promised to 
Frederick, and treated him, when he crossed 
her‘ path, as though she had been his elder 
sister. 

‘*‘Georgina,” said Mr. Millfield; quite sternly, 
when they were driving home, “how is this to 
end?” 

:*¢inm other words,” she replied, very tanta- 
lizingly; ‘‘you wish to know what! my inten- 
tions are? I can only say, at’ present, that 
they will be developed by circumstances. Just 
now, I think seriously of goitig to’ sleep, as 
sodn as my head touches the pillow. Do you 
know aunt Jane considers that she has had a 
very bad night, unless she falls asleep while 
she is preparing to retire?” 

Something like, ‘Cruel, heartless flirt!’ 
issued from Frederick Augustus’ lips. 

Don’t call names,” said Miss Winterglade, 
amiably, ‘“‘for J shall not call you anything.” 

Mr. Millfield was past speech, and could 
searcely refrain from shaking his ‘lady-love, 
ashe lifted her out at her penn eae 
door. 

**Pleasant dreams, and a better frame of 
mind,” was her parting salutation. 

His’ dreams were delightful; the colonel 
(who appeared to him a very ugly, -coarse- 
looking» man) used him as a target for a mur- 
derous' revolver; while Georgie looked on, 
smiling, ‘and seemed to derive great satisfac- 
tion from: the performance. 

When Mr. Millfield’s card was brought ‘in, 
next morning, Miss Winterglade was’ not equal 
to the gffort of seeing him. 


“Now, Georgie,” said her grandmother, 
quite sternly for her, ‘‘ what does this mean ?”’ 

«Tt means, ma’am,”’ replied the young lady, 
very meekly, ‘that Mr. Millfield, last evening, 
developed some traits of character that I ‘do 
not admire; and an interview with him; this 
morning, would not be satisfactory to either of 
us.” 

“‘How about your traits?” asked aunt Jane, 
with a rather vicious twitch at her erochet- 
work. 

‘They are very well, thank you, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Winterglade glanced reprovingly at the 
naughty girl; and Mrs. Emmerton made'a fresh 
attack. 

“Did you meet any stranger last evening?” 

“Yes'm, I' was introduced to a very hand- 
some man, a Col. Hadleigh. He asked permis- 
sion to call.” 

Mrs. Emmerton threw a significant look at 
her mother, and suddenly left the room; when 
Georgie, with a sigh of relief, dropped’ down 
on a cushion close to her grandmother,’ and 
gazed dreamily into the fire, as she remarked, 
“‘T can’t realize that aunt Jane has really been 
married—she seems just like an old maid.” 

«I do not approve of your conduct, Georgie,” 
said Mrs. Winterglade, gravely; ‘you ate dis- 
respeetful to your aunt, and frivolous to your 
admirers. I tremble for your happiness ten 
years hence, if you are spared to see that 
time.” 

“Ten years is a long time, dear grand- 
mother,’’ said the girl, laughingly, as she 
caressed one of the beautiful hands; ‘besides, 
I intend to reform long before that. I do not 
mean to be naughty, but aunt Jane has‘a gift 
of’ drawing out all the bad in my nature. 1 
think she is a good woman, too, and means wel} 
by me.” 

The soberly, reflective way in which this wag 
uttered, caused Mrs. Winterglade to smile in 
spite of herself; but she discreetly turned away 
her head to hide it from Georgie. 

‘’Your aunt Jane,’’ said she, “was very 
attractive as a girl, with a delicate, peach- 
blossom kind of beauty, that is seldom seen. 
You know the romantic story of her first meet- 
ing with her husband?” 

“Yes,” replied Georgie, as though repeating 
a lesson long since learned by heart, “I’re- 
member. She was crowned with lilies, and 
barefooted, and left, like somebody or ‘other in 
the mythology, on a rock in the water, by some 
mischievous girls, who’ promised to row back 
for her immediately, but, instead of that, they 





rowed to land to give her a good fright;and @ 
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very handsome, young gentleman finally came 
to her rescue, and took her into his boat; and 
this was uncle Emmerton, whom -I never saw. 
I have always envied aunt Jane that episode; 
why don’t. something romantic happen to me, I 
wonder? I’m all ready to be fallen in love 
with in some uncommon way, by some uncom- 
mon man: but I’m very tired of ordinary mor- 
tals.” 

“Rather extraordinary sentiments for a 
young lady who is engaged,” said Mrs. Win- 
terglade, disapprovingly. ‘What would Mr. 
Millfield say to all this?” 

‘*But, grandmamma, dear, I am not really 
engaged,’ interposed Georgie; ‘there is only 
a sort of understanding between us.” 

‘‘An understanding for what, may I ask?” 

“Why,” with a little hesitation, ‘if we are 
satisfied with each other, we shall be engaged. 
But I do not think I am satisfied. I didn’t like 
Mr. Millfield’s conduct last night.. He really 
seemed jealous and irritable; and I wish him 
to understand that I have not promised yet 
to ‘forsake all others, and cleave only unto 
him.’ ” 

The reader will, probably, think that Miss 
Georgie received only her just deserts in get- 
ting an unusually grave lecture from her in- 
dulgent grandmother; at least, aunt Jane did, 
who was about entering the room while it was 
in progress, but turned back, in a very com- 
fortable frame of mind, to her own apartment. 

Georgie cried, and promised amendment; 
and the dear, old lady began to think that 
‘‘really she had been very severe to the poor 
child,’ and bestowed an extra petting on her 
when the lecture was over. 

There were traces of tears in her voice, and 
a pensive expression iu the “great, luminous 
eyes,” that were Col. Hadleigh’s especial ad- 
miration, when Georgie went down to receive 
that gentleman; and her conquest of the even- 
ing before was still more firmly riveted. 

Miss Winterglade, after that morning, began 
to discourse in a new strain. She talked of 
having ‘‘some one to look up to,” of ‘re- 
verencing one’s lover and husband,” and ex- 
pressed great disgust for “boys.” 

Aunt Jane ‘saw what it was coming to,” 
as she said a number of times; and so did 
Frederick Augustus, who gnashed his teeth 
and retired at an eafly stage of the proceed- 
ings; while Mrs. Winterglade mourned over 
this strange fancy of the spoiled child’s, and 
tried her best to discourage her. 

‘Think, Georgie,” she would say, ‘of those 
four children !’’ . 


‘ 





‘I. do think of them, grandmamma,”’’ would 
Georgie reply, ‘‘dear little things! I mean to 
teach them all myself. Dcn’t I teach Harry?” 

Aunt Jane said but little. Yetshe managed 
to get Georgie into a towering ‘passion with 
her, one day, when a letter from Col. Hadleigh 
gave an account of the serious illness of one of 
the infants, by remarking that ‘it’ wéuld be a 
blessed thing for the child, and for Georgie, if 
it should be translated to heaven. 

The step-mother elect declared that’ she 
would not part with one of them—there were 
not any too many—and such remarks were 
utterly savage and unfeeling.“ Aunt Jane was 
quite annihilated, and figuratively washed her 
hands of Georgie’s affairs for the future. 

People generally thought it a very ‘presum- 
ing thing in Col. Hadleigh, a widower of forty, 
with four children, to appropriate’ pretty 
Georgie Winterglade. They could. not. im- 
agine what spell he had cast over her. Others 
looked rather incredulous, and wondered how 
long it would last. The colonel was supremely 
happy, for not only the young lady herself, but 
all her surroundings, were perfectly unexcep- 
tionable. Mrs. Winterglade was a connection 
to be proud of; and her establishment had an 
air of wealth and refinement that had come 
down through several generations. 

Col. Hadleigh was a very proud: man, ‘re- 
joicing in a family, that, he said, could be 
traced back to the Norman Conquest; and one 
of the highest praises he had to bestow on 
Georgie was that ‘‘she would grace a coronet.” 
He hinted that there was a stray one floating 
around in his family, and some day it might 
actually rest on, those beautiful locks. 

The four children had all been to spend the 
day at Mrs, Winterglade’s, and nearly deaf- 
ened her with their noise; sticking up her best 
chairs with eandy, and roaring at the top of 
their lungs whenever their innocent. recrea- 
tions were interfered with. Aunt Jane said, 
very dryly, that those who loved them could 
enjoy the comforting conviction that they were 
not destined to carly deaths. 

One day, however, Miss Georgie tried her 
power with the colonel, and went too far. It 
was something like that story of the chivalrous 
period, where a lady tested her lover?s bravery 
and devotion by dropping her glove into an 
inclosure containing some savage animal, and 
dared the gentleman to rescue it. She reco- 
vered her glove, but lost her lover; and so it 
was with Georgie.. Her unreasonable demand 
was, politely complied with; and she. was as 
politely “‘released,’’ as the colonel expressed 
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it, in an unexceptionable note, that she tore to 
pieces, and danced on; and then rushed to her 
grandmother with such white cheeks and flam- 
ing eyes, that Mrs. Winterglade was fairly 
frightened. 

‘Georgie,’ said the old lady, mournfully, 
when the full extent of this humiliation was 
made known to her, ‘‘you are very much to 
blame.” 

“Oh!” cried Georgie, in mingled anger and 
distress, ‘‘do send me away somewhere, grand- 
mamma—I never can meet that hateful man 
again!” 

And she comforted herself by throwing into 
the fire quite an elaborate doll, that she had 
been preparing for the eldest hope of the Had- 
leighs. 

“I wish I could go into a convent!” added 
the young lady, as she reflected upon her very 
unpleasant position. 

‘You would be flirting with the priests be- 
fore you had been there a week,’’ remarked 
aunt Jane. : 

Georgie took this quite meekly; and even 
wondered whether a regular course of aunt 
Jang would not be a beneficial, though bitter, 
tonic. She cried, and her eyes were swollen, 
and her cheeks pale; and as it was impossible 
to scold her in this condition, her grandmother 
said kindly, 

“Go to bed, my child—and in the morning 
we will talk this matter over.” 

Georgie went, and sobbed herself to sleep; 
more, it is to be feared, because the colonel 
had sent -in his resignation, instead of being 
dismissed, than from any feeling of disap- 
pointed love. Frederick Augustus, and the 
other unfortunates, seemed likely to be re- 
venged. 

Mrs. Winterglade passed a wakeful night; 
blaming herself severely for Georgie’s misde- 
meanors, and wondering what disposal she 
had better make of her troublesome charge. 
As Georgie said, she could not meet the colonel 
again, which she was likely to do, if she re- 
mained in town; and as it was nearly June, a 
quiet country retreat seemed the best thing 
that offered. People like Mrs. Winterglade 
usually have such conveniences, and all others, 
at their command; a very obliging farmer- 
cousin and his family would, she knew, feel 
highly honored by a visit from the young lady; 
and as the place in question was as different as 
possible from Newport or Saratoga, a month’s 
retirement in that quiet region would, proba- 
piy, have a most beneficial effect. 

Gegrgie made a wry face when cousin Gol- 





ders was first proposed to her; but in the end, 
she acquiesced with a very good grace. She 
was glad to go somewhere, and it was not the 
season yet for anything exciting; besides, she 
had a dim, undefined sort of feeling, that, in 
some way, she was going to meet her fate, and 
that it was coming to her in a very pleasant 
shape. How could she tell but that it might 
be a second and improved edition of aunt 
Jane’s adventure, with lilies and bare feet, on 
a rock in the water? It was not the season for 
lilies, but Georgie did not stop at this. 

Aunt Jane packed Georgie’s trunk with a 
sort of cheerful malice that was rather hard 
to bear, and even proposed accompanying the 
exile to her Siberia; but Georgie felt that this 
was making her punishment, disproportioned 
to the offence, and resolutely. declined. 

Grandmamma was quite solemn at parting 
from her pet, and gazed after her wistfully, 
from the platform, until the train was in mo-' 
tion; but Georgie appeared to be in high 
spirits, and assured the old lady that in two 
hours’ time she would be in the bosom of 
cousin Golders’ family, and, perhaps, helping 
with the week’s churning or baking. 

She never got there at all. 

She had disposed of her traveling-bag, and 
opened her novel; discovered that the inevit- 
able woman and baby were on the right; the 
stout gentleman just behind; and the young 
man who stared, and is disposed to be officious, 
in front of her; but, becoming quite oblivious 
of all these surroundings, she was tracing her 
heroine through a most delightfully-romantic 
dilemma, to the total absorption of all things 
real. 

Suddenly, there was a lurch of the car—a 
crash; another lurch, and Georgie was thrown 
from her seat. Darkness and confusion; a 
hand grasped her; she was. raised in some- 
body’s arms, and dragged through a window; 
but, quite. unheroine-like, she did not faint, 
and was fully conscious that she had received 
several bruises. 

She was considerably stunned, at first, by 
the suddenness of this unlooked-for episode; 
but remembering that some one had rescued 
her, she turned to look upon her preserver; 
and then she screamed for the first time, and 
hid her face in her hands. 

It was Frederick Augustus. 

Never had he acquitted himself so well, both 
in act and speech; and he looked really noble 
as he said, 

‘I could not help it,,Georgie. Do not think 
me guilty of the meanness of following you. I 
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took the train solely on business, with no know- 
ledge ‘whatever of your movements; and my 
surprise ‘at seeing. you, a few seats in front of 
me, was quite as great as yours now is at seeing 
me: ‘Will ‘you let me do what I can for you?” 

The ceils of fire were falling fast and furi- 
ous, ‘and Miss Georgie instinctively put her 
hands to her head. ‘You have saved my life,” 
she-‘mutmured, «‘and I so little deserve it!” 

‘«G@eorgie!” whispered her deliverer, ‘may 
I ‘dare——” 

‘“‘Only run into another train,” said a gen- 
tleman, as he passed them; “grand smash-up, 
and several killed, I bélieve.'’ All who have 
whole bones sheuld be thankful.” 

Georgie shuddered, and drew closer to her 
protector. ‘No need to go to the middle ages 
for chivalry, nor to swords and epaulets for 
bravery; this was more than being rescued 
from a rock in the water; and aunt Jane’s little 
episode sank into nothingness’ beside it. 

Mrs. Wintergladé could scarcely believe her 
eyes, later in the day, when a carriage drove 
up, and the granddaughter, whom she had sup- 
posed’ safely domiciled by this time at cousin 
Golders, alighted, with the most tender assist- 
ance from Mr. Millfield. She was thankful, 








after the first shock, that it was not a new ad- 
mirer. 

“Georgie,” said the old lady, when they 
were somewhat quieted, and Frederick Au- 
gustus had taken his leave, “is there a fresh 
‘understanding’ between you and Mr. Mill- 
field?’ It seems to me that things look like it.” 

The crimson cheeks and fast-filling eyes were 
quite eloquent, as Georgie nestled up to ‘her 
grandmother. ‘No, dear grandmamma, but 
with your approbation, there is now a firm en- 
gagement, as sacredly binding to me as the 
marriage-vow itself. You approve, do you 
not?” 

‘With all my heart, dear child. In spite of 
his quiet exterior, I always felt that there was 
a great deal in Frederick Millfield; but he must 
not take you away from me too soon.” 

- «He is certainly very forgiving,’ remarked 
aunt Jane, who could not help saying it for the 
life of her. 

Georgie left her nestling-place, and walked 
directly up to her aunt. Before the astonished 
lady could realize it, a kiss had been pressed 
on her lips, and a gentle voice whispered, 

“He w forgiving, aunt Jane—will you be so, 
too?” 
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BY CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 





"Twas a year ago he left us, 
And it seems the other day 
That I flung my arms about him, 
And the great ship sailed away. 
You were slumb’ring on your pillow, 
And he kissed you as you slept ; 
And the blessing that he left you, 
Was the sorrow that he wept. 


Oft ‘at night I hear him whisper, 
As I’m dreaming in my bed, 





Then I know your father’s praying, 
Asking blessings on your head. 


We must cling, my boy, together, 
For the time we're left alone; 

You for me, and I for you, love, 
Till these lonely years are gone. 


‘He is toiling through the Winter, 
Through the Summer days of sun; 

From the cheerless chill of daybreak 
Till the weary day is done; 

All for us, my boy and darling! 
Would the happy time would come, 

When we'll hear again his footsteps, 
When we'll welcome him at home. 





LOVE REVEALED. 





BY MARIE 


8. LADD. 





SvucH a trite and graceless sinner, 

You would wonder I could win her, 
She, as white as purest snow ; 

From my lot of ill defend her, 

For she loves,me true and tender, 
Her warm blushes told me so. 


Heaviness may gather o’er me, 
And the way look dark before me, 
Ai it oftimes will below; 





I will pass it by unheeding, 
For she loves me, at my pleading— 
Her clear eyes have told me so. 


Over the changeless seas a sailing, 

With our hope and faith unfailing, 
In the sunshine we will go; 

All in all, and never parted, 

For she loves me, the true-hearted— 
Her dear lips have told me so. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THB SECOND LIFE.” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 367, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THERE were hours, during that day, when 
the dilemma before Fred Leeds almost: diove 
him insane. Should he return, to the old 
starving, ill-clothed, scoundrelly life in Bohe- 
mia, or should he follow up this chance of a 
wealthy marriage, no matter at what cost? At 
times, he would thrust the whole matter from 
him, and for a moment enjoy his segar, ar his 
wine, or his own feeble joke at the elub, as 
though the fat, German fiend had not his whole 
life in her flabby, unclean hands. But then 
the terrible dilemma would rise before him 
again, till his weak brain almost gave way be- 
fore it. 

He dined at home. The colonel requested 
Mrs. M‘Intosh’s’ presence in the library, and 
left the young people alone over their dessert. 
Then Fred proceeded to put a plot: into execu- 
tion, of which he had been thinking for the 
last few hours. He had never mentioned the 
Wortleys to Lotty, since the first day they met 
Dick in the Park. But he plunged;boldly into 
the middle of the subject now. Lotty’s gentle 
voice, and pitying, brown. eyes fixed on him, 
gave him courage. The pear was so very ripe, 
he thought, it would be a shame not to pluck it. 

The truth was that Fred’s features were 
sharpened and haggard; and Lotty, who was 
fond of the ‘kind, little fellow” in a certain 
way, watched him as his mother might. have 
done, longing to administer some of her darling 
homeopathic doses. 

“You are intimate with Mrs. Wortley, they 
tell me, Lotty?” he began. 

Lotty donned all her armor in an instant. 
She was clothed in steel, complete, before Fred 
had half cracked his almond. 

“She is my aunt. I like her. Yes.’ 

“The old lady’s well enough,” carelessly. 
“It’s Dick that I'd guard you against.” 

‘<Why, he is a friend of yours, Frederick.” 

“Of course,’ coolly. ‘*A very proper ac- 
quaintance for me. But for a young girl ten- 
derly reared—that’s another thing.” 

There was one sharp glance from Lotty, and 
then she went back to the flowers beside 





her plate, and began to pull them to pieces, | 


a 


playing with the dog beside her, half humming 
a tune the while. 

«You are not listening, I’m afraid,’’? Fred 
resumed. 

“Oh! I beg pardon! Certainly. You, were 
talking of Mr. Wortley, You said he was— 


” 





was 

‘“No fit companion for you. He is coarse 
and vulgar. None of the men in our set.would 
have introduced him to their mothers or sisters. 
You noticed. how I tried to avoid presenting 
him to you?” 

«¢ Yes, I noticed.’’ There was a quiet, amused 
smile on Lotty’s mouth. She kept her bright 
eyes on Fred’s face. 

««There are some odd stories afloat about 
Wortley, which I would not mention to you, 
only that you may know how to estimate him. 
It was only last month-he was up before the 
Police-Court.on a criminal charge.”’ 

Lotty half rose from her chair, her eyes glit- 
tering. ‘I do not believe it,” she said. Then 
quietly sinking down again, she added, calmly, 
‘‘You are mistaken, Frederick.” 

‘(No mistake, ‘pon my honor. It was in the 
police report. Assault and battery. Charged 
on a couple of policemen, who were taking 
some woman off to.the Tombs. A kind of 
woman of whom I cannot speak to you. One 
of his companions, There is-the paper,” pass- 
ing it over to her. 

She took it and held it a moment. 

Curiosity, strong in man or woman, was 
raging within her; ‘but, being a woman, she 
was able to conquer it. She laid) down the 
paper without “ glance. ‘‘It does not matter. 
I know Richard Wortley,” she said, quietly. 

A great load was taken off of Leeds’ mind by 
her manner. 

“‘You believe it without reading? Well, it 
is true. The: only excuse for him is that he 
was under the influence of liquor-—Richard 
drinks, and drinks hard. I have known it for 
years, and it enables me to explain much of 
his discreditable conduct. I always accounted 
for his mad folly about the Warford will in that 
way.” ; 

“The Warford will?’’ ‘ 
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‘Did you never hear of that? But, of course, 
you did not. The Wortleys would be glad to 
smother it, no doubt; and we would be slow to 
tell you anything so shameful of a relative. 
Warford was a queer old party, a grand-uncle 
of Mrs. Wortley, or something of that sort; a 
miser, to tell the truth, with no heirs, except 
one son, whom he had disinherited years be- 
fore. He took a fancy to Dick, who humored 
him, gave him first-class lunehes at the res- 
taurants, and nursed him when he fell sick. 
Played a bold game for the money, you see! 
In consequence, when the old man died, Dick 
was brought in sole legatee, the son cut off 
with the price of a suit of new mourning. 
Now, you know, the Wortleys are poor. They 
live from week to week on the sale of those 
daubs of his, and they never lay by a penny. 
Dick’s hand is happiest in his pocket, flinging 
out dollars like pebbles; and when all are 
gone, then to work again. So you may know 
what a godsend this fortune was tothem. The 
old lady is a dead weight on his hands, too, 
and this money would have put her comfort- 
ably out of his way, and left him free to follow 
his own devices.” 

“And that is your judgment of Richard 
Wortley!’’ Lotty’s brown eyes flashed fire, as 
she broke out thus. But the next moment she 
controlled herself. ‘*Go on, Frederick,” she 
said, quietly, ‘<I am listening.” 

Fred watched her speculatively, a moment, 
with his light eyes half contracted. ‘You do 
not agree with me, I perceive,”’ he said, with 
studied courtesy. ‘You think him a devoted, 
self-sacrificing son, no doubt. Hear the sequel, 
then! This affectionate son, this sound, reason- 
able man of business, gets drunk one day, (my 
charity suggests that excuse,) and by a stroke 
of his pen leaves himself and his mother pau- 
pers.” 

“T do not understand,” she said, with a be- 
wildered look. 

“Gives back the estate to Warford’s son— 
houses, land, and stocks; plays my Lord Mar- 
quis of Carabas; invites young Warford, if he 
wants to show his gratitude, to buy a couple 
of his landscapes. ‘You’ll lose nothing by it,’ 
he said, with his sublime conceit. ‘Ten years 
hence there will be a demand in the market 
for all I can paint.’ Fact! I had the story 
from Ingoldsby, who saw the whole transac- 
tion. Then my man lights his segar, and 
saunters home to his mother, whom he had 
beggared.” 

“And Warford?” said Lotty, whe had list- 
ened with bated breath and glistening eyes. 





“Warford? He was struck dumb, Ingoldsby 
said. I suppose he thanked God for sending 
brandy into the world.” . 

“Richard was not drunk when he did that!” 

Fred laughed contemptuously. 

“‘That was about four years ago,” he said. 
“Wortley has been scraping his way in the 
beggarly fashion, you see, ever since.” 

‘“‘Have you any more stories of him like 
these?’ 

“T’ll tell you some others another day, if 
they please you.” 

“They do please me,” said Lotty, deliber- 
ately rising and looking at him steadily. «I 
thank you for them, Frederick. Whatever 
megning you attach to them, they help me to 
understand Richard Wortley better.” 

Her manner, even more than her words, 
made him begin to doubt the wisdom of his 
Machiavelian policy. 

He also rose. For the first time the chance 
of mistake flashed upon him. What if the fruit 
was not ripe? What if this girl, who stood 
quietly waiting, apparently to reveal some un- 
disclosed: secret concerning herself, was, in 
truth, indifferent to him? What if, while he 
had delayed and doubted, Wortley had actually 
won her? 

It had been easy enough to debate, while he 
thought the result depended on his decision. 
But when the fact that it was beyond his power 
suggested itself, the money in the lead-mine, 
now forever gone from him, assumed gigantic 
and maddening proportions. 

But Fred Leeds never lost control of himself. 
He went toward Lotty, and took her soft hand 
in his. It was hot. She trembled, and her 
whole frame throbbed with fever and repressed 
excitement. 

He stroked her fingers gently. ‘Lotty,” he 
said, soothingly, “I have tried to be your 
friend. I tried to take the place of a brother 
to you when you came among us a stranger.” 

«T know that,” the tears in her eyes. ‘*You 
were the only friend Thad. But I haveanearer 
friend than you, and it is not wise to malign 
him tome.” 

Fred drew a long breath, and in that moment 
faced the worst. He'met it gallantly. ‘I un- 
derstand it,’’ he said, in a tone of deep con- 
cern. ‘I had no idea that this was so serious 
a matter. I will not try to influence your 
attachment, Lotty,” pausing between the sen- 
tences, apparently overcome by some secret 
feeling. ‘But this warning it is my duty to 
give. Richard Wortley is a man who has loved 
many women. But he has been true to none, 
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‘It ever the day comes when his love fails you, 


remember your—your brother, Lotty,”’ with a 
feeble smile. 

It penetrated all her indignation and touched 
Lotty, for she was a soft-hearted woman, and 
could not bear to see even a dog, justly or not, 
in pain. ‘You wrong Richard,” she said, 
gently; ‘but it is because you do not under- 
stand him. I never doubted your friendship 
for me, Frederick.” 

He raised her ‘hand to his lips and held it 
there: At the same moment a servant opened 
the door, and announced ‘Mr. Richard Wort- 
ley.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

Frep went forward cordially, both hands 
out, to meet him. ‘My dear fellow! I am 
delighted to see you!’ he cried. 

Lotty drew back with a shy greeting, the 
happy blushes dyeing her very throat. Dick 
alone:stood motionless, the purple blood in his 
face, looking sternly from one to the other. 
He put his hand on Leeds’ shoulder, with a 
contemptuous shake, as though he had laid 
hold of an unclean spaniel. 

‘Knowing your secret as I do, Leeds,” he 
said, under his breath, ‘it is hardly wise in 
you to touch, with your foul lips, the woman 
to whom I am betrothed.” 

Fred had hardly time to draw himself away 
when his father entered. The colonel was 
grave, and moderate, and genuine beyond 
parallel to-night; his iron-gray hair, his slow, 
thoughtful‘ smile, his steady, reasonable eyes, 
were calculated to inspire the world with the 
belief that one middle-aged man in it had ab- 
sorbed more than his share of respectability 
and truthfulness. 

He paused a moment, with Dick’s card in 
his hand. ‘Wortley? What, my old friend 
Sophy’s son?” holding out his hand, and sur- 
veying him from head to foot with a grave, 
pleased smile. ‘Why, here is a fine young 
fellow, that has taken his place in the world 
without my knowledge! A boy that ought to 
giadden his mother’s heart! Your visit’ was 
to mo, I understand? Will you follow me to 
the library? You can return and make the 
acquaintance of these young people presently, 
if you will.” 

Now Dick had come to the house, filled with 
utter ‘contempt of the two miserable adven- 
turers, father and son, who had Lotty in their 
olutehes ; feeling no especial obligation, either, 
to coneeal this contempt. To be thus beneve- 
lently scanned and approved, as a school-boy 
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would be by his teacher, was, therefore, in no- 
wise conducive to the soothing of his galled 
temper. 

He followed the colonel, determined to make 
short work of it. It was not the first time he 
had broken into a nest of soft, slimy snakes. 
There was a very certain mode of treatment 
for them—trample them down without mercy. 
As for these weak, miserable tricksters, the 
game was in his own hands. 

In short, Master Dick never had a better 
opinion of his own ability and astuteness, than 
when he followed the colonel. 

In a very few moments the library-bell rang, 
and a message was sent for Frederick. As the 
latter crossed the hall, he encountered Mr. 
Westcott, one of the new friends whom Cel. 
Leeds’ dinners had brought to him that winter. 

“A word with your father, Fred, my boy, 
about that pair of trotters, unless, as Jehn 
says, he is engaged.” 

Fred opened the library door, disclosing 
Dick Wortley hot and with knitted brows, but 
seeming as an angry man always does, to fill 
the whole center of the stage; the colonel to 
the.left, cool, grave, smiling. 

The latter glanced at the intruders from 
under his shaggy brows. 

“Ha! Mr. Westcott?” he said, cordially. 
“Come in, come in. Come in, Fred. No in- 
trusion, I assure you, Westcott. My business 
with Mr. Wortley is concluded, and as it is of 
the pleasantest nature, I see no reason why 
you should not share in it. An old friend of 
the family, you understand, Mr. WortJey ?” 

To which Dick returned an indifferent nod 
for answer, looking down from the height of 
his scorn on these pretty suavities, as but so 
much writhing of the reptiles on whom he had 
set his heel. Poor Dick! for whom every word 
and trivial gesture of that interview became 
afterward laden with life or death. 

‘*Frederick, our young friend has come te 
inform me of a betrothal existing between him- 
self and my ward, Miss Hubbard. I called you 
here to welcome him among us.”’ 

Fred’s face glowed with pleasure. ‘Hillo, 
Wortley, old fellow!’ he cried, clasping Wort- 
ley’s hand; and he was silent for a moment, 
apparently from emotion, bat, in fact, because 
he must have breath to consider what game his 
father meant to play, and how he was to follow 
suit. ‘‘This is a strange surprise. You have 
come to ask my father’s consent, eh? And 
gained it, no doubt. He is the most indulgent 
of guardians.” 

‘Why, no, Fred,” interposed the colonel, 
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in a gently grievedtone. ‘Strangely enough, 


Mr. Wortley has not come for.that purpose. L 


think I deserved the usual courtesy, for, as you 
say, I have not been a severe guardian. _How- 
ever, young people alter old customs,” with an 
indulgent smile to Westcott, who looked curi- 
ously from one to the other. 

“TI did not ask your consent to my marriage 
with Miss Hubbard,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ because I 
knew, if you had the power, you would refuse 
it.. You have not the power, fortunately. I 
detest. shams, and all tricks of ceremony. In 
three months Miss Hubbard will be of age, and 
at liberty to make her own choice.” 

«She remains in my house after that by the 
terms of her father’s will,” said the colonel, 
quiekly. 

“ Until she leaves it for that of her husband: 
My only wish, in seeking this interview with 
you to-night, was to inform you of our engage- 
ment, because I hoped, that, when it was made 
known to you, Miss Hubbard would be free from 
annoyances to which she is now subjected.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

‘‘Now, my dear boy,” said the colonel, in a 
tone of the friendliest remonstrance, ‘‘why do 
you persist in this unaccountably aggressive 
conduct? You had every opportunity to woo 
and. win Lotty, in the usual way by which 
maidens are wooed and won. Your mother’s 
son would always have been welcome in this 
house. Instead of which, you meet her clan- 
destinely, The first intimation I receive of your 
acquaintance with my ward, is an announce- 
ment of your intention to marry her in three 
months, and your resolve to place yourself in 
position as her chosen knight to defend her 
against some chimerical persecution, which 
you conjure up for her in this household. May 
I ask,” with a good-natured, bantéring smile, 
‘‘what) is this persecution of which you com- 
plain?’ 

“Do.you'wish an answer now?” said Dick, 
glancing significantly at Westcott. 

“ Assuredly. I have no secrets in this mat- 
ter from any one, least of all from an old friend. 
I am sincerely anxious to know what injustice 
you complain of.” And he feigned to listen 
with real curiosity. 

“TI complain of this,” said Richard, slowly. 
“That, from the day you took charge of Miss 
Hubbard, it has been your design to obtain 
possession of her fortune, and failing other 
means, you would have forced a marriage with 
your son.” 

Col. Leeds turned to Westcott with ‘a depre- 
¢ating shake of the head, as if to crave his 


forbearance for. the rude passion to which he 
was unwillingly a witness. Mr. Westcott, felt 
it incumbent on him to take part with his 
friends, |‘ 

“I think; you are a little intemperate, Mr. 
Wortley,” he said. . “It is not a misfortune.to 
any young lady, surely, to be sought in mar- 
riage by my young friend, Mr. Leeds.”’ 

“It is an-insult for him to address, or touch 
her, as I saw him do, to-night,” said Richard, 
turning ‘in his blazing wrath upon the.cower- 
ing: little wretch himself. ‘Frederick Leeds 
isa married man.” / 

There was a moment’s silence. The colonel 
had been shading his eyes from the fire. He 
now laid down the screen carefully. But he 
did not glance toward his son. There was. not 
the movement of a muscle in his face, though 
he knew that he had, at last, his son’s secret. 

Fred,; as soon as he had breath, gave a con- 
temptuous, laugh. 

‘You know how true this is, father,’’ he 
said. 

‘I have no doubt that he knows,’’ continued 
Dick, calmly. ‘If I could, I would, have, xe- 
moved Miss Hubbard from under your guar- 
dianship. } As I could not, my only resource 
was to tell you, as I have done to-night, that 
she had. a protector who understood your yil- 
lainy to its depths. For the three months to 
come [I will hold you in check.” 

As he spoke, poor Dick turned and went off 
with the air of a conqueror, thinking. it was so 
sweet to fight any enemy, however ignoble, for 
the sake of the woman he loved! His heavy, 
firm tread echoed down the hall, pausing a 
moment at the deor of the drawing-room: But 
Lotty was not there. Missing her, he passed 
down the stairs, with a sudden, vague sense of 
having been foiled, after all. 

He wished that he could have told her to- 
night that Leeds was a married man, Not that 
he was jealous of the cool friendship which she 
had for the fellow. Still, it would, haye been 
better-if she had this safeguard. Hestopped, 
for a moment, in the hall, half intending to 
send foryher; then his passion conquered him, 
and he stalked on, and out into the street... He 
could ‘not breathe the same air, he said to him- 
self; as these paltering scoundrels. 

Dick Wortley had time enough, afterward, to 
tecall évery unliappy, mad act of that night, 

and 'to eurse:the day when he was:borsn with 
the quick temper that led him to his rnin}, 

When the door closed behind Wortley,,Col. 





Leeds looked up, with his ordinary easy, eour- 
tesy. it 
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“TI regret so much, Westcott, that you have 
been annoyed in this manner,” he'said. “Take 
fis chair nearer the fire.” 

‘The young man has certainly been drink- 
ing!’ said Westcott, who had stood aghast with 
astonishment, staring from one to the other. 
“IT never heard of anything—anything like it 
in my life.” 

“Tt is rather an unusual method of asking 
the consent of a guardian to,his ward’s mar- 
riage,” answered the colonel, with a smile. 
“A ‘stand and deliver’ fashion, not common 
in dur modern days.” 

‘¢ Worse than that, sir! The reckless asser- 
tions about your son—about Frederick,” with a 
keen glance at young Leeds, which both men 
noted. ‘Do you think he was in liquor?” 

‘“*No. The trouble lies deeper than that,” 
in'a grave voice. ‘I am loth to mention it, 
but ” and stooping over, the colonel whis- 
pered earnestly for a few moments, while Mr. 
Westcott listened with an occasional nod and a 


ha 





compassionate, ‘Tut! Tut 

‘«T understand,” he said, at last. ‘*Of course, 
you will take proper means to rid your ward of 
the annoyance ?”’ 


“Certainly. I thought best to humor him 
for the present. But about those horses now, 
Westcott?” 


When Fred Leeds, an hour later, heard Mr. 
Westcott’s cab leave the door, he crept back 
to the library. His father was waiting for 
him, standing on the rug, with his back to the 
fire. 

“This story is true, I suppose?” the colonel 
said, curtly. ‘You are really married?” 

«¥es, it is true,’ answered the son, dog- 
gedly. ‘‘The woman may be here any hour. 
If you will give me my passage-money, I will 
go back to Paris by the next steamer. The 
game is up here.” 

The old man, stroking his grizzly whiskers, 
surveyed him with a cool contempt. 

‘¢Let me hear the whole of the affair. Keep 
nothing back,’’ he said, at last. 

He listened without comment, while Fred 
told the story. 

‘‘Then I understand this Wortley is the only 
person who holds this power over you?” said 
the colonel, when his son had finished. 

“The woman herself.” 

The colonel made a slight, contemptuous 
gesture.- ‘She can be easily silenced,” he 
said. 

«<I wish that he could be silenced, in the one 
effectual way,’’ muttered the young man, grit- 
ting his teeth as he rose. “I wish to God we 
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lived in the days of Bastiles. I wish, as in 
Italy, in other times, such a man could be got 
rid of for a few scudi. I'd put a knife into his 
heart to-night,” he continued, his savage pas- 
sion rising with his words, “if we were out of 
this cursed land of civilization. But every act 
of a gentleman’s life is dragged into daylight 
here for the mob to gloat over.” 

‘Not all,” said the colonel, dryty. ‘A man 
can be got rid of for a few scudi, here, as 
readily as in Italy. Richard Wortley will not 
trouble you or me long.” 

Fred leaned his elbow on the mantle-shelf a 
moment, and stared at his father. 

*‘ You mean to—to murder him?” he said, at 
last, under his breath. 

“By no means,” laughing. ‘Don’t turn so 
white about the gills. I am no butcher. I 
won’t risk a hempen-collar about my throat. 
No. There are Bastiles in the United States, 
by the aid of which any inconvenient person 
can be put out of the way for life. It is'a 
quiet, safe means, which a gentleman can use 
with no fear of punishment. There must be 
secrecy, and—the scudi,” with a laugh. “Only 
pay enough, and get up your case right, as the 
lawyers say, you have science and philan- 
thropy both to assist you.” 

«What do you mean?” 

“Ring for John to order a cab. What we 
do must be done before morning. ‘To-morrow 
Wortley will make your marriage public. I 
will explain as we go.” 

In a few minutes the cab was at the door, 
and the two men, closely cloaked, entered it, 
and were driven away. 





CHAPTER X. 


Tue night was stormy. A blinding fog swept 
over the city. Even on the most crowded 
thoroughfares the fitful cries of the wind, and 
the fierce strength of the tempest, dwarfed into 
a ghastly littleness the lights and hurrying 
tumult beneath 

The carriage, in which the two men were, 
left the open streets, after awhile, and turned 
into unfrequented lanes and alleys leading to 
the further disreputable limits of the town. 
Young Leeds looked out uneasily, shuffling 
nervously in his seat. The streets were narrow 
and dark; here and there a lamp made a dull, 
red circle of light in the thick, black vapor. 
At long intervals a footstep of some invisible 
passenger echoed with a heavy reverberat- 
ing thud. - Fred knew himself to be nearing 
that labyrinth of courts and secret hiding- 
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places, where crime in New York holds high 
carnival. The very air grew thick and loath- 
some, as though from the smoke of some actual 
Tophet. 

“Do you know the neighborhood, sir?’’ he 
ventured, anxiously, to say, at last. ‘This 
frontage ef buildings is but a coating of re- 
spectability. Just behind them are the foulest 
pest-houses. in New York.” 

“I know the place,” was the calm reply. 
«Are you afraid?” 

Fred writhed uneasily. ‘I have no wish to 
be entangled in any sort of crime,” he, broke 
out. “It’stoorisky. If I cannot win the game 
without the aid of thieves and murderers, I'll 
throw it up. Let us go back, sir.” 

The colonel put out his hand quietly as Fred 
eaught at the check-string. 

_ ‘Tam not going outside of the law,’’ he said. 
“It adapts itself to our necessities, fortunately, 
as completely as a glove to the hand. As for 
the thieves and murderers, and their com- 
panions in this street, I need the help of one 
or two of them; and the law, and science, and 
philanthropy, will receive them, in this case, 
as worthy coadjutors—for a consideration,” he 
added, with a sneer. ‘‘Here is our place.’’ 

The cab stopped before a low, plain, two- 
storied house, with a red sign at the side of the 
door, on which was painted, ‘Doctor Molker.” 

The door was so promptly opened, at the 
first touch of the bell, that one might have sus- 
pected the doctor’s patients usually came at 
night. The father and son found themselves in 
a small anteroom, and a stout, stoop-shouldered 
man came in, in his slippers. and. flowered 
dressing-gown, saying, in an unmistakable 
Jewish accent. ‘What can I do fair you, 
gentlemans?” 

“T have a young friend,” said the colonel, 
“whom it is needful to place under restraint 
for a time—for the safety of his friends——” 

“‘Ah, yesh! For de safety of his friends?” 
gravely, rubbing his hands. 

“It will require your certificate. I under- 
stood that you made cases of this kind a 
specialty?” 

«Ah, yesh! Dat ish one of my specialities. 
I have oders. De human man ish subject to 
so many ailments, my gentlemans,” wagging 
his head sorrowfully. ‘Ish it necessary dat 
your young friend be confined immediately ?” 
‘with one keen glance at Leeds. 

“Before morning. He is violent.” 

“Ah! dat ish sad! sad! I will get de cer- 
tificate in one moments,” opening the table- 
drawer and selecting a blank-book, from which 





he tore a printed form. From the mantle he 
took down pen and ink, “I usually see de 
patients; but you so very respectable gentle- 
mans dat your word is enough,” scrawling his 
name rapidly at the bottom of the certificate, 
‘‘How did you call de patients?” pausing, with 
the pen suspended. 

‘“*Wortley. Richard Wortley.” 

“Richard Wortley, it ish,” writing it, and 
throwing some sand.over it. 

‘¢ What is your fee, doctor?”’ said the colonel, 
and drew out his pocket-book. 

“T ashk fifty dollars in de case where I do 
not see de patients,” holding the paper under 
his hand. ‘You ish so respectable dat I 
think dat ish not necessary.” 

The colonel counted out the money, and the 
paper was handed to him, the Jew laying hold 
of his coat eagerly, the notes clutched in_ his 
other hand. ‘If your friend ish very violent, 
I would recommend ” lowering his voice to 
a whisper. ‘It ish a very quiet institution, 
and safe. But any of dem will do.” 

The colonel blandly thanked him, hastily 
loosening his grasp from his coat, and motioning 
Fred to the door. 

“What ish your own name, my good sir? 
You did not mention it.” 

“IT beg your pardon. 
Wetherall.” 

«Ah, yesh! Well, good-evening, Mr. Wether- 
all! I hope your young friend may recover 
speedily. I shall be glad to see you again. 
I have oder specialties, as you call dem, I 
have a lettle money, too, to lend, when my 
friends get into trouble—friends like dis young 
man here.” 

He stood bowing, and rubbing his hands, 
and glancing up and down, until they were 
out of the room. 

The colonel drew a long breath, as the car- 
riage-door closed on them. He was heated 
and excited: he had lost his usual calm reti- 
cence. ‘‘The foul wretch!” hecried. ‘It was 
no pleasanter errand for me than for you, 
Frederick. But he serves our purpose. One 
cannot always choose their tools.” 

‘Of what value is that greasy slip of paper?” 
asked the son. 

“Value?” tapping it triumphantly. 





Wetherall, John 


‘That 


printed slip, with our friend Molker’s name on 
it, has all the power of a Jettre-de-cachet in the 
worst. days of the old regime. I haye done my 
part in procuring it: the law will do the rest. 
I can call upon the police to assist me in clan- 
destinely arresting Richard Wortley, and in im- 
prisoning him for life if Ichoose. In a-prison, 
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too, from whence no tidings of him shall ever 
come.” 

He. was silent for awhile, and then broke 
out again, as though his success had intoxi- 
cated him. 

“You were complaining of the meddlesome 
law in this land of civilization; complaining of 
the. vulgar notoriety and daylight into which 
a man was obliged to drag all of his actions. 
Where else would we have had such facilities 
as these? If Wortley had committed a mur- 
der, he would have had the privilege of counsel 
and trial, before he could be punished; every 
particular of the case would have been aired 
and torn to pieces in the public press; but 
when you and I want him out of our way, we 
find a Dr. Molker ready to sign this paper for 
a consideration: and this paper consigns him 
tc confinement for life, without judge or jury, 
or a chance to escape.” 

«And even Molker’s signature was not neces- 
sary,” he added, after a moment. “I could 
have written it myself, signed a fictitious name, 
and added M. D. There would have been no 
questions asked. But I will do nothing illegal. 
Could the law have done our work for us in 
old Italy? Bah! Remember her clumsy assas- 
sins and poison bowls?” 

‘You are playing a dangerous game,” said 
Fred, after awhile. ‘‘Nothing is se well 
guarded in America as personal liberty. I 
know nothing of so fatal a flaw in the law as 
this you talk of.”’ 

‘“No one seems to know of it but those whose 
interest it ‘is to use it,’’ coolly answered his 
father. ‘You will see whether I have mis- 
taken its power.”” He pulled the check-string 
and looked out. ‘To Police Station, No. 5,” 
he said, to the driver. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Ir was near midnight, but Dick Wortley still 
lingered beside his mother’s fire. He had all 
his plans to talk over with her; and Dick, 
as usual, was vehemently in earnest about the 
least of them; and then there was the sweet, 
new refrain coming im at every close. The 
quiet, fair woman, who sat listening to him, 
had fancied that she knew every pulse of her 
son’s heart, since the day he lay a helpless 
baby on her breast. But to-night it seemed to 
her as thongh..she mever had gained insight 
into its depths before. She never had known 
how. single-minded and credulous her boy 
was, under all his affeetation of knowledge 
ef the world; nor how full of delicate, tender 





fancies, with which to'crown the woman of his 
love. 

For Lotty was ‘the first woman he had ever 
loved. Platonic friendships and flirtations had 
left a crust of indifference about his heart; but 
when Lotty had pierced through it, she found 
a nature as pure as, and finer than, her own, 
to welcome and cherish her: and to convert, by 
its own magic, the affectionate, hot-tempered 
littke country-girl into a half-divine: maiden, 
who, in her purity and beauty, bore yet about 
her marks of the moulding fingers of fhe gods. 

Mrs. Wortley, who thought Lotty, as she was, 
would make a better wife for Dick than any 
such wingless Psyche, yet listened to her son 
with the tears in her eyes. His words wakened, 
strangely, seme old music in her own life, long 
ago silent. 

Dick roused himself to the fact, however, 
that the clock was on the stroke of twelve, and 
got up hurriedly. 

‘I don’t know why I have such a strange 
feeling of reluctance to leave you to-night,” 
he said. ‘I feel'as if I had gone back to the 
old boyish days, days when I used to bring all 
my troubles to pour out to you. What a fire 
you always keep, mother,” he added, hastily, 
as if ashamed of words that bordered on senti- 
ment. ‘Other people's fires char black, or are 
choked with ashes; ‘but yours is always quiet 
and clear, shining to the very heart. Like 
you, you dear little woman,” putting his big 
hand on the soft, gray hair. 

His mother laughed. 

“Your brain is on fire, my son,” she said. 
“You see even a faded old woman through a 
rosy heat. You had better go to bed.” 

«Bed! I have half a day’s-work before me. 
I had a dozen new canvases sent home to-day, 
a new stock of paints and oils, which I must 
arrange. I’m going to work to-morrow in 
earnest. Three months is a short time to pre- 
pare for marriage. I mean to make enough 
on those canvases to take us all back to Eu- 
rope, as soon as Lotty is my wife. We can 
live at half cost'there. I’m sure of work, and 
I will be growing in my profession. You see 
what a practical, long-headed fellow I am, in 
the prospect of being a family man!” 

“You forget Lotty’s fortune.” 

“No; I don’t forget it,” turning red. “TI 
Will never touch a dollar of her money. Fred 
Leeds shall’ not taunt me with that motive, 
please God!” 

««Which shows how practical a man you are.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve showed my lack ‘of common 
sense in a worse way than that. I laid out 
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every dollar I had in my pocket for the ma 
terials to-day. However, Hooper’s landscape 
is done, and he will pay. promptly. It’s a 
wretched way to manage, this hand-to-mouth 
habit of mine; but it eomes from my Irish 
blood, I suppose, But I mean to grow canny 
and saving, now. Hillo! who the deuce can 
that be, so late at night?” for the door-bell 
was rung violently at this moment. 

Jessy, half. awake, entered with a note. 
Dick read it aloud. ‘it’s from Sherman, 
mother’ he said. ‘*We met him at Stras- 
burgh last, you remember? I will read it 
to you.” 


Dear Dick—Just in. On the Cambria. Leave 
in the five o’clock train for St. Louis. If you 
could spare me an hour, to-night—there is a 
great deal I have totell you. I send a carriage 
to avoid delay. Present my regards to Mrs. 
Wortley. Yours, C. SHerman. 

Astor House. 


“Go, by all means,” said his mother, as he 
looked at her dubiously. ‘I wish you could 
induce him, Richard, to stay for a day or two,” 

‘It’s not likely,” said Dick, pulling on his 
overcoat.. “I'll probably stay with Charley 
till he leaves for the West, though, mother. 
It wouldn’t be worth my while to go to bed for 
such a bit of the night. You’ll not be afraid? 
Make Jessy bring her bed into the next room, 
and double-lock the doors. I'll be at home by 
daylight.” 

You'll lose your night’s sleep, Richard,” 
said his mother, anxiously. 

Dick laughed, as he stooped to kiss her ; -_ 
then hurried off. But, at the door, glancing 
back and catching sight of the pale, sweet face 
watching him earzestly, he stopped, returned 
and kissed her again, holding her cheeks a 
minute between his hands. 

In time to come, the memory of that boyish 
kiss would come to her and fill her with hope 
and trust. 

‘* He will come back to me,”’ she would say. 
‘‘He will come back as free from guilt as he 
went.” 





CHAPTER XII. 

Tue storm had increased in violence as the 
night wore on, The rain fell in torrents. Out- 
side of the windows of the close carriage all 
was total darkness, except a dull glimmer now 
and then from the street lamps. Dick pulled 
up the collar of his coat, lay back in the cor- 
ner, and abandoned himself to those sweet 
visions, which every lover will understand. 





He grew so absorbed in them that he did not 
observe that the carriage stopped, while a 
couple of men mounted beside the driver, or 
that it was closely followed by another coach 
through every turn of its winding course. 

He ‘roused himself finally, trying to look 
through the foggy pane. ‘‘A deuced long 
time reaching the Astor House!’ he growled. 
‘*Hillo! here we are at last,” for they had stop- 
ped suddenly before a long, lighted building. 

The door was flung open, and he sprang out 
on to the platform of a railroad depot: Two or 
three lamps were stationed along it at inter~ 
vals. On one sideof him thé door of a wait- 
ing-room was open; behind it was a background 
of refreshment-stalls. Twenty or thirty pas- 
sengers, with valises or umbrellas, were hur- 
rying out. On the other side, close by his 
elbow, was the last car of a train just starting. 
The bell was ringing. Conductors were calling 
out with even a duller sing-song than by day- 
light. 

Another time, and Dick would have sworn, 
but to-night he was in a good-humor with all 
the world. ‘Driver, you’ve made a mistake,” 
he cried: ‘This is two miles from the Astor 
House. Where the deuce is the fellow?” he 
added, as, looking around, he saw "neither car- 
riage nor coachman. 

A group of three or four men stood near. 
All at once these men closed about Wortley. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, trying to pass 
between them. ‘I am afraid the driver will 
escape me, if I do not hurry.” 

“This is your way, sir,” said one of the 
men, giving him a wrench by the shoulder, 
and pushed him toward the platform of the car. 

Dick’s answer was a blow, which hurled the 
man back. Then supposing it was‘a conductor, 
and that his blow had been too hasty, he half 
apologized. ‘You'd better find a civiler way 
of dealing with your passengers,” he said. 
‘Bat I’m not one of them.” 

The man, recovering himself, made a sign 
to the others, who closed about Dick again. 
Then, opening his coat, he showed Wortley the 
star on his breast. Lowering his voice to a 
whisper, he said, 

“I have you in charge,” with a significant 
nod. ! 

«You mistake, sir,” cried Dick, angrily. ‘I 
am not your man.” 

But the officer, who had a grave, kindly face 
enough, answered in the same considerately 
low tone: “There is a criminal charge against 
you.’ You had better come with me as quietly 
as possible.” 
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Dick, who, after the first shock, began to find 
his senses and his usual self again, shook him 
off as a man might an eel that had wrapped 
itself about him. 

“You have made some mistake, sir,’’ he 
reiterated. ‘You have no criminal’ charge 
against me.” 

He was stalking off, when the others stopped 
his way. 

“No doubt there is a mistake,” said the 
officer, respectfully. “Or you may be able to 
prove yourself innocent. But it was you whom 
I was directed to arrest. I beg 'of you, for 
your own sake, to come with me without noise. 
My men have their billies, as you see. If you 
resist, it will only lead to exposure, and the 
story will come to your mother’s ears. I de- 
ceived her so far by the note.” 

“Do you mean that Sherman——” cried 
Dick. He stopped, dazed and bewildered. 

«I mean that the train is starting, and you 
must go aboard of it,” answered the officer, 
now speaking sternly. ‘If you don’t go quietly, 
my men will put you there. At the next sta- 
tion the affair will be settled,’’ he added, more 
respectfully. ‘No doubt you can prove the 
mistake by a word or two. But I advise you 
to go quietly.” 

Dick paused a moment. There were six 
men to one. White-hot as he was with indig- 
nation, he yet had sense enough to see that the 
policemen were only tools in this mistake or 
insult. So he stepped into the car. 

A few words would, doubtless, set it right, 
he thought, or reveal the principal in the affair. 
There was no use in brawling like a street 
ruffian, with half a dozen armed men against 
him. As he took his seat, two of the police- 
men strolled in and found places behind him. 

The chief dropped back, and made a sign to 
two gentlemen, who were on the platform. 
They followed him to the smoking-car. 

«All right,”’ he said, with a mystérious nod. 
«Less trouble than I thought.” 

_ “What pretence did you use?” 

“Criminal charge.” 

“Very good, Miller, very good.” ‘It was the 
elder man who answered. His manner ‘was 
grave and authoritative. He spoke in an ordi- 
nary Voice, with no attempt at concealment, for 
the conductor had paused to listen, and the 
other passengers in the smoking-car began to 
send furtive and curious glances toward the 
group. 

“You have managed the affair with great 
consideration for our feelings, Mr. Miller,” 
continued the gentleman, with some emotion 
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in his tone.’ “‘I have telegraphed in advance, 
and as soon as the officers from the institution 
can meet’ us, you will be relieved of your 
charge.” 

‘The sooner the better. I must be back be- 
fore to-morrow night.” 

‘‘Prisoner, eh?’ said the conductor, snap- 
ping a ticket. 

A dozen neighboring heads were turned to 
catch the answer. 

The elderly gentleman ‘answered, after a 
short pause, in the same slow, grieved voice, 

“No. A young friend—a relative, whom I 
am removing to an asylum—for the insane.” 

“Tut! tut!’ compassionately. 

‘‘Dangerous?” inquired a white-headed old 
gentleman, who sat smoking in the corner. 

‘No. The disease assumes more the type of 
melancholia go far, though the physician warns 
me he may'become violent at any moment. I 
am obliged to remain out of his sight. He has 
conceived a strong antipathy to his nearest 
friends.” 

« Always the case, sir:' always the case,” 
said the old man, sympathetically; while all 
the other heads began to shake significantly. 
There was a little more conversation, and then 
the passengers dropped the subject. 

As morning broke, and the men began to 
saunter from one car to another, Wortley 
noted the prolonzed inspection with which 
each favored him as they passed, and the 
quickness with which their eyes were averted 
when they met his own.. The old Connecticut 
man passed and repassed, each time with a 


lugubrious shake of the head when behind 


Dick. 

“TI fear he is growing violent, sir,’”’ he said, 
in a half audible whisper to the conductor. 
‘* His face is very much flushed, and the eye is 
excited. You can always detect insanity by 
the eye, sir! I have had a great deal of expe- 
rience.” 

“There is no danger with so many men on 
the car.” 

The conversation became general on the sub- 
ject of maniacs, and much sympathy was ex- 
pressed for the two gentlemen who had the 
unfortunate patient in charge. 

“‘The elder is a man of great refinement and 
feeling, I soon saw that!” said the old gentle- 
man. “I have no doubt thatthe poor young 
man is his son.” 

Before the sun had been up an hour, there 
was not a passenger on the train who had not 
heard the story. The ladies quietly changed 
their seats, leaving Wortley alone at his end 
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of the car with the two policemen behind him; 
the men kept,a furtive watch on him, ready to 
anticipate; his, first movement of violence. 

Now the train was an express-train: and 
Dick beekoned the chief up from his lounge by 
the stove, and began to question him in a low 
tone, but,one which made the other passengers 
prepare to act on the defensive against, an out- 
break of, fury., ‘I understood, from you,” he 
said, ‘‘we were to be set down at the next sta- 
tion. This train runs through to é4 

‘You are to be brought before the court 
there.”’ 

‘‘ What for?” said Dick. 

“TI do not know,” answered the policeman. 
‘¢They will tell you in good time.” 

** But I never was in in my life. How 
can I be arrested for an offence committed 
there? Besides, I have committed no offence, 
neither there, nor anywhere. Gentlemen,”’ 
and he turned, excitedly; to the passengers, 
“<I believe I am being kidnapped.” 

The moment after, he was ashamed of the 
excitement he had shown, for no one inter- 
fered, and, on the contrary, he caw several 
shrug their shoulders. ‘I will wait,” he said, 
to himself, proudly folding his arms. ‘I shall 
see a lawyer at ——, and then all will be right.” 

But as time wore on, his perplexity and 
shame grew maddening. For himself, it mat- 
tered nothing... But Lotty? The story of his 
arrest would, doubtless, be blazoned in the 
morning papers. And his mother? But she 
never saw the papers, she would not, have even 
the miserable comfort that they could give. 

He sat listening to the dull thud, thud of 
the engine underneath, picturing his mother’s 
terror as the day wore gn, and he did not re- 
turn, remembering his guilty carelessness in 
money matters, which had left her without a 
penny. But it would only be for a few hours 
longer. When he reached ——, a telegram 
would quiet her until he could return. 

Suddenly Miller came. near him,jand paused, 
making a sign tothe men behind him. Thetrain 
had stopped, for a moment, at a way-station. 

“I can send.a message home?’’ said Dick, 
turning to him. : 

“Certainly.” The man had won Dick’s, con- 
fidence. He. was.only a,tool, and had done his 
work as inoffensiyely as was in his. power. 

“<I wish counsel at once.” 

“Of course. Counsel, of course. The law 
pertects every man.” But he hurried out of 
the ear as he spoke, 

The whistle sounded, and the train rushed 
on, Dick looked round, Miller had not re- 











turned.. The policemen, too, had disappeared, 
and in their places were two short, brawny 
men, one Irish, and the other Dutch, 

They were now in the suburbs of a large 
town. The bell rang, there was, a lon:, grat- 
ing sound, and the train stopped.. Dick rose to 
his feet, breathless, with a sudden suspicion. 
The two men behind him rose as he did. He 
hurried out on the platform. They came, swift 
and noiselessly, and stood on either side of 
him, Miller was. still,nowhere to be seen, 

A sharp-faced man, who stood near the door 
of a close carriage, at this moment came up. 
Speaking through Dick, as if to the men, not 
recognizing him any more than if he had been 
air, he said, 

‘Is this the patient?” 

ss Yes.” 

‘* Violent ?” 

“Not yet.’’ 

“This way,” jerking his head tothe carriage. 

But Wortley did not move. 

‘‘Where is Miller?’ he said, sternly and an- 
grily. 

“This way,’’ sharply said the man, for the 
crowd was gathering about them. 

.There was one moment of bewilderment, and 
then Wortley faced them, bracing his broad 
back against the wall. A glimmer of the truth 
had broken on him. His face was white, and 
his eyes on fire with all the repressed fury of 
the night; but his voice was low enough. 

«‘There is some, damnable conspiracy here,” 
he said. ‘I am not a boy to be caught in it. 
Show me your warrant,” 

The two keepers pushed through the crowd 
and crowded against Wortley on either side, 
their eyes on the sandy-faced man im front. 
Dick brushed at them as though they had been 
flies, and they staggered back. 

‘¢Show me your warrant.” 

The men made no answer, but moved up to 
him again. 

‘«« Gentlemen,” cried Dick, wheeling suddenly 
to the crowd; and speaking excitedly. ‘I. was 
tricked cut of my house at midnight, made‘a 
prisoner without the show of any legal au- 
thority, and am to be dealt with—God knows 
how! . Is there no one hereto help me?” 

‘‘My dear sir,’”’ said the white-headed old 
man, pulling Dick soothingly; with his yalise 
in the other hand. ‘Do. not be alarmed. You 
are an American citizen. Your liberty is se- 
cure. The law is your defence. Go with the 
gentlemen quietly.” 

“The law is my defence. I will see their 
warrant, then, before I submit to arrest.” - 
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‘* Here it is,” said the man, in front of him, 
making a feint of drawing something from his 
breast-pocket. 

Dick stepped,forward eagerly. Like a flash, 
one’ keeper clutched his throat from behind, 
strangling him, while the other slipped the 
handcuffs on his wrists. Then, with a heavy, 
dexterous blow on the head, as though he had 
been a bullock, they sent him staggering to 
the edge of the platform, where he fell. One 
or two of the brakesmen, lending their aid, he 
was dragged in on the floor of the carriage. 
It was all the work of a moment. 

The door was quickly shut, the keepers 
mounted, and the carriage was driven rapidly 
away. 

Dick lay, in a crushed heap, not even con- 
scious of pain: he was senseless! 

Meantime the train moved on again. 

“Oh!” sighed a lady, who had watched the 
scene. ‘How thankful I am that he is se- 
cured!” 

““A very dangerous case,” said the old man 
from Connecticut. ‘I don’t know that I ever 
saw worse symptoms in an eye. J should pro- 
nounce him incurable. But there is no know- 
ing what science can accomplish now-a-days. 
Let us hope for the best.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Tuer close carriage, in which Wortley was 
driven, stopped before a frowning, stone gate- 
way. A snuffy, old man came out from a lodge 
behind. There was a creaking of keys and 
drawing of ponderous bolts; then they rolled 
on into dreary, far-reaching slopes of ‘half- 
thawed snow, set with grim cedars, a prospect 
terminated on all sides by a solid wall of stone. 

There were fresh traces of wheels on the 
road before them, and a cab with smoking 
horses was standing in front of the massive 
building, to which all the paths led. 

Within, in a high-ceiled, white-walled parlor, 
set with funereal haircloth-chairs,.two gentle- 
men Waited. They were Col. Leeds and his son. 

An inner door opened, and a small man, 
with cold, gray eyes, entered, their cards in 
his hand. 

«<The Messrs. Wetherall?” ° 

Leeds bowed. “Dr. Harte, I presume?” he 
said. ‘I have brought the patient, doctor. He 
is coming—just at ‘the door.” His ordinary 
gravity had given way, as the crisis of his 
venture approached. He was nervous and ex- 
cited, and rubbed his gloved hands incessantly 
together. 





Dr. Harte, on the contrary, spoke as thongh 
his body were a machine wound up to talk, 
while the real man were asleep, or gone 'on a 
journey. That unutterable eye, and voice, and 
wooden manner, is too often common to men 
whose daily routine brings them into contact 
with suffering. One wonders whether the in- 
difference, assumed at first for prudence, has 
not penetrated deeper and deeper, till the 
whole man is actually hardened into a wooden 
puppet, only to be set in motion by duty, or 
what he thinks duty. Whatever the explana- 
tion be, it is a sad fact, that almost the last 
place to look for genial temper, or quick sym- 
pathies, is in the actual manager of any charit- 
able institution. 

“Yonder comes the patient,” cried Leeds, 
pointing out of the window. 

Dr. Harte scarcely glanced toward it. “He 
will be attended to,” he said, calmly. ‘You 
have brought the necessary documents?” 

“The certificate? Yes. Here it is,” pre- 
senting it with illy-concealed trepidation. ‘Dr. 
Molker. You are acquainted with him?” 

The Superintendent, glancing slightly at the 
scrawl, and folding it up, answered, «‘I have 
not that honor. There is another paper re- 
quisite, before’ a patient can be admitted, Mr. 
Wetherall, which the Institution has found it 
advisable to demand, in order to protect itself 
from fraud.” 

Col. Leeds took out his cambric handker- 
chief, and wiped the corners of his mouth 
slowly 

“T thought the law required only the certi- 
ficate,” he said, calmly, replacing the hand- 
kerchief in his breast. 

But his face was deadly pale. 

“The statutory law does not even require 
the certifieate. Common law, or custom, calls 
for it. But the Institution has suffered so much 
from fraud of late years, that we have thouglit 
it prudent, for the security of justice, to de- 
mand previous to the detention of a patient—” 

Col. Leeds gave an eager gesture of assent. 

“A bond, furnished to the manager, for the 
payment of his board, and other expenses. 
This bond must secure such payment for the 
space of thirteen weeks, and must have the 
names of fwo responsible and known indorsers. 
We do this to protect ourselves.” 

Col. Leeds drew a long breath, a breath of 
relief. 

“Oh! to protect yourselves?” with a smile, 
quickly hidden. “The bond shall be furnished 
in an hour, What are your‘rates of board?” _ 

The Superintendent named the sum. 
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“If the patient’s friends dislike publicity,” 
he added, ‘‘he can have a room and attendant 
to himself, by the payment of a larger sum, If 
it is your request, in that case, he need never 
see the face of a human being, except his 
keepers.” ¥y 

Leeds and Frederick glanced at each other 
anxiously, 

‘*Place him ‘apart, for the present, if you 
please, doctor,” said the colonel. ‘TI will con- 
sult with my son, and notify you of our wishes 
when [ return with the bond,” 

«¢ Where is Wortley?” said Fred; as they rose 
to go, and he walked to the window to look out. 

‘He has been removed to another room. I 
will send him to a ward as soon as our business 
is arranged,’’ said the doctor... 

Col. Leeds hesitated, hat in hand: then 
hurriedly asked, with assumed indifferenec, 
“What tests, or examination, do you subject 
your patients to, om entering, to determine 
their insanity?” 

“None. We rely on the certificate: that is 
prima facie evidence.” 

“In case of the failure of payment 

“The patient must be at once removed,” was 
the prompt answer. ‘Will you look through 
the Institution, gentlemen, before you go?”’ 
and he touched a bell. ‘You will find here 
all the evidences of the great advance which 
science has made in the curing of insanity in 
later years.’ 

Col. Leeds bowed. “I’ve no doubt of it, 
doctor—no doubt of it. We will be happy to 
inspect the building on our return. But I fear 
my unfortunate relative may see us now; and 
he is very violent, against us, his nearest 
friends Zs 

“It is too often the case, sir.” 

“Your cells for violent patients are safe?” 

“Quite safe. You need not fear his escap- 
ing;’’ and he ushered them to the door: 











CHAPTER XIV. 


Dr. Harte met the man, who had brought 
Wortley from the depot, as he crossed the hall. 

«Where is the patient?” he said. 

“In the waiting-room. He’s very, violent— 
almost broke from the keepers, handcuffs and 
all, just now; talks about conspiracy, as they 
mostly does.” 

The doctor nodded and entered the waiting- 
room. He paused an instant, looking at Dick, 
who, now recovered from the blow that had 
stunned him, was pacing up. and down like a 
caged tiger. 





_, After measuring his height and muscles thus, 
the doctor went up and, carelessly tapped. him 
on the breast. 

‘‘Stop!” he said, fixing his eye on Dick’s, 

The dogtor was a firm believer'in the power 
cf one human eye over another. In this case, 
howeyer, no effect was apparent. 

‘What house is this?” asked Dick. 

‘“‘The House Beautiful, many of our friends 
call it,’’ answered the doctor, employing one of 
the stereotyped jests with which he ‘‘calmed” 
his patients. He, did not smile, however, ag 
he spoke; on the contrary, the narrow, gray 
eyes still stared inflexibly. 

*¢T do not know who you are, sir,’’ said Dick, 
‘But you appear to be a man of sufficient intel- 
ligence to know that the treatment I have met 
would not be tolerated in the most absolute 
despotism. That a man should be kidnapped— 
taken by force through the streets of a crowded 
city by daylight Pardon me, you are not 
listening to me, sir?” 

The doctor finished his whispered directions 
to the little keeper. 

‘‘Ward six, No. 8, as soon as possible,” he 
said, turning to look idly out of the window, 
without regarding Wortley. 

Now Dick had made an effort to hold him- 
self and his grievance off at arm’s length, as it 
were, and to speak of it dispassionately, as 
though he were a cool spectator. This cool 
indifference made his blood boil. After a mo- 
ment’s stifling pause, he resumed, 

“T am innocent of any crime. I have been 
taken from my family, leaving them almost 
penniless. My business will be ruined by my 
absence. You must know that you are respon- 
sible for, this,” 

‘‘Be calm, Mr. Wortley! be calm 
the answer the doctor vouchsafed, 

“TI will hold you to account,” said Dick, his 
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was all 


anger rising. ‘‘No man can be imprisoned | 


without warrant or hearing, without the chance 
of defending himself by the law.” 

“I think you are mistaken,” with an amused 
smile, ‘I have a paper here,” touching 
Molkers’ dirty slip, ‘‘on the strength of which 
I could arrest the judge upon the bench, and 
hold him until J considered him fit to be set 
free. Ready, Minch? Will you follow this 
gentleman, Mr. Wortley ?’’ pointing to one of 
the under-keepers in the door-way. 

Dick saw, with one quick glance, a crowd 
of other men in the hall, stout, brawny Irish- 
men. What, could he do, handcuffed, against 
them? A cold thrill of actual fear, for the first, 
time in his life, contracted his muscles, 
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«Are you going to murder me?” he said. 

“Gently! gently! Your detention is per- 
fectly legal. You may be assured of that,” 
said the doctor, unctuously. ©. 

“Then send for counsel for me. You can 
refuse that to no man, if he were the vilest 
felon.that lives. Mr. Lloyd,” naming an emi- 
nent lawyer, ‘“‘is a friend of my, mother’s, 
Send for him.” ' 

“Certainly. Allin good time., Follow Mr. 
Minch in the meanwhile. He will remove the 
handcuffs. I do not wish to use force with you, 
Mr. Wortley,” significantly. 

Dick looked back suspiciously. 
messenger go at once?” 

‘*In coorse,”’ said Minch, urging him on with 
his hand on his collar. ‘Didn’t the docther 
say it. Wid ye doubt a jontleman’s word?” 

How shall we describe Wortley’s feelings, 
when he found himself alone in his cell? His 
head still pained him, where he had been 
struck; but this was comparatively nothing. 
Bofore the horror of his situation, which he 
now, at last, fully understood, everything else 
was forgotten. He had heard of people being 
imprisoned in lunatic asylums, who were per- 
fectly sane; but he had-never believed such 
stories. Not even when he had read in the 
newspapers, accounts of trials growing out of 
these false arrests, had he had more than a 
half skeptical belief in their truth. There 
was some mistake, he had been wont, in his 
charitable way, to say: at least, the parties 
incarcerated must have been guilty of eccen- 
trieities that had deceived their family, or 
others. But now he realized his error. Great 
heavens, what was to become of him? Here 
he was, as sane as man could be, kidnapped 
by a fraud, and there was no redress! On 
the contrary, his very anger, the natural result 
of the deception and imprisonment, was, he 
now saw, interpreted against him. He had 
little faith in the doctor’s promise to let him 
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communicate with a lawyer. He remembered, 
now, that, in all the trials he had read of, it was 
put in evidence, that letters from the patients 


3 of insané asylums were generally suppressed. 


“Buried alive! Buried alive!” he cried, at 
last, starting from the seat, where the keeper 
had left him, and beginning to pace to and fro, 
excitedly. ‘Qh! All-Mighty God!” he said, 
stretching his arms up to heaven, ‘‘look down, 
and help a miserable prisoner. Give me 
patience to bear with these men, and intel- 
ligence to frustrate them, or I am lost forever— 
lost, never to be heard of again!” 

His supplication calmed him for awhile— 
when did it not soothe a bruised and breaking 
heart? But, after a time, his excitement re- 
turned. How else could it be? He could not 
avoid dwelling on.his position. He could not 
help but rack his brains for some plan of escape. 
Very soon he was pacing his cell again, faster, 
faster, faster continually, till even the keeper 
might have been excused for thinking him 
really insane. 

Late that evening, Minch thrust his face 
into the room where Dr. Harte sat smoking. 

“That Wortley’s growin’ woyolent, sir,” he 
said. ‘I told him the messenger hadn’t gone 
fur his counsel,’ with a furtive wink,. ‘and, 
begorra! he demands paper and ink. Shall I 
give him sometning to quiet his narves? I 
doubt we’ll get small sleep in that ward the 
night.” 

“No, give him the paper and ink. And, 
by-the-way, Minch, do not destroy the letters. 
Bring them to me.” 

An hour or two after, Dr. Harte lit a fresh 
segar, and leisurely broke the seals of Dick’s 
letters to Mr. Lloyd and to his mother. 

He read them slowly, shaking his head at 
them, and then said, ‘‘Poor fellow! he seems 
very mad, indeed!” 

With that he threw them both into the fire. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Grvz me your hand, beloved, your arm is strong, 
And I am weak, alas! and fear to tread 
The new-found road, that seems so very long 
“To where the sunlight shimmers overhead. 
Shadows beset me in this stranger land— 
Give me your hand! 


Give me your hand, beloved; pain may be sweet, 
yt you are near to belp me bear the load ; 
hough rock and briar pierce my bleeding feet, 





As on I press the rongh and toilsome road; 
I'll bear the smart, and smile if you are near, 
Without a fear. 


God looks upon us, though we may not see 
The glory of His face all shadowless; 
He speaks full kindly, though we may not be 
Prepared to hear His words whose power can bless, 
Give me your hand, ‘beloved, and lead me on 
Nearer His throne! 
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‘Poor Emeline! I am so thoroughly sorry 
for you!” And kind Mrs. Maberley showed 
her sympathy in a very warm kiss on the soft 
cheek of Emeline Maynard. They.were seated 
together in Mrs. Maberley’s fine, airy room, on 
the second-floor of a summer hotel, in front of 
a window that overlooked the glittering ampli- 
tude of Long Island Sound, bathed, just then, 
in the full fervors of an August noon. 

Pretty Mrs, Clara Maberley is a young widow 
of about thirty-tw»; and Emeline Maynard is a 
very charming maiden of eighteen, with whom, 
since they first became acquainted, scarcely a 
fortnight ago, Mrs. Maberley professes to have 
fallen desperately in love. 

“‘T wish that a certain other person was in- 
clined to be as friendly as you are,” Emcline 
said, and her voice trembled tearfully. ‘Oh, 
Mrs. Maberley! why is it that uncle Fane op- 
poses my marriage with Leonard? Surely, 
there must be some other reason than that of 
his family. Because Leonard Leavitt’s father 
was a self-made man, what possible excuse can 
uncle, Fane find for everlastingly separating 
us? I used to think that his old habit of talk- 
ing about ‘respectability, respectability,’ for 
hours at a time, was merely a harmless habit, 
and nothing more. But I have found, to my 
sorrow, that he can sacrifice the happiness of 
a human heart to this absurd hobby of his. I 
wish pcor papa was alive. If so, he would 
never permit uncle Fane, for all he is so rich 
and powerful, to stand between myself and 
Leonard Leavitt!” 

“Ah, Emeline! it is idle to wish for impos- 
sibilities. You say that your uncle is firmly 
resolved, and that he has told you he desires 
for you a match more socially respectable than 
that which would be represented by your union 
with Leonard Leavitt. Well, as far as I can 
see, my child, there are two courses open to 
you. One is—elopement.” ; 

‘Elepement! Oh, Mrs. Maberley! I never 
thought that you would advise so wicked——_”’ 

‘I don’t advise it, my darling. Believe me, 
I am very far from advising it. There is an- 





other course which, thongh dffficult, is cer- 
tainly more preferable. I mean persuasion—to 
preyail upon your uncle to discard his objec- 
tions, 7 force of skillful diplomacy.” 





Emeline’s face fell. ‘If you only knew, Mrs. 
Maberley, how often I have pleaded and be- 
sought uncle Fane, and all to no purpose. He 
never gets angry. Flying into a temper isn’t 
his style, you know. He doesn’t bluster nor 
fume; he smiles and toys with his watch-chain, 
and placidly shakes his head. Then, when I 
have’ finished my supplication, he generally 
crosses one leg over the other, and during a 
prolonged stare at his well-polished boots, tells 
me in slow, grave tones that my mother was an 
Abercrombie. With uncle Fane it is a supreme 
favor on the part of Providence to have had 
one’s mother an Abercrombie. I think that 
he considers the world’s population to be made 
up of Abercrombies, and a few millions of in- 
ferior beings hardly worthy of mention in so 
august a connection.” 

‘You put his favorite weakness in a very 

ludicrous manner,” laughed Mrs. Maberley; 
‘‘but I must say, Emeline, that, as far as my 
experience of your uncle’s character goes, it 
certainly corresponds very truthfully with your 
description.” 
_ After Emeline Maynard left her chamber 
that morning, Mrs. Maberley sat for a long 
time quite silent, as though deeply absorbed 
in thought, the pretty, countless-hued roll of 
her embroidery lying untouched in her lap. 
At last she started up with an impulsive air 
peculiar to her, and throwing the embroidery 
on a side-table, exclaimed, 

“IT may as well try it. Everything is fair, 
they say, in love asin war. There is no better 
scheme that I can think of at present; and 
poor Emeline has endured her uncle’s cruelty 
long enough.” 

She descended the stairs, not long afterward, 
and passed out on the broad, high-pillared 
piazza of the hotel. Quite a number of people 
were assembled there, and to many of these 
Mrs. Maberley cordially bowed. One gentle- 
man, leaning against a pillar and looking to- 
ward the opposite beach with a languid air, 
Mrs. Maberley observed rather attentively. 

She approached him presently, and lighthy 
touched his shoulder. He turned, showing a 
pale, ninched face, adorned—if we may use the 
term—by.a scanty, gray beard, trimmed and 
combed, however, with the utmost neatness. 
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His costume, too, was marked by something 
which, if not absolutely foppery, bore a-deeided 
resemblance to it. 

“Charming morning,’’. said Mrs.. Maberley, 
looking seaward. 

“Delightful,” assented the gentleman, whose 
voice, by-the-way, seemed to correspond with 
his appearance, being artificial and peculiar,in 
its sound, and haying a certain affected drawl 
that Mrs. Maberley was; by no means fond of 
hearing. ‘‘You are, doubtless, surprised at 
my lounging attitude, Mrs. Maberley. I con- 
fess that to lounge about piazzas is.not my 
usual custom,” 

No, Mr. Abercrombie. I was not surprised 
by your attitude, however.” 

. “And may [ask why not?’’ 

*¢ Because, whatever Mr. Fane Abercrombie 
chooses to do becomes him,’’ Mrs, Maberley 
answered, with her pleasantest smile, and an 
engaging twinkle of her merry eyes, that was 
by no means lost upon her hearer. 

«+ Qh! thanks, thanks, You are very kind to 
say so, I am sure.”’ .And Mr, Abercrombie 
conghed behind a delicate handkerchief, cam- 
bric,, and lavender-scented. 

“Yonder is a very coul and inviting spot,’’ 
suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Maberley, glancing 
toward an adjacent corner of the piazza,. ‘¢ And 
see, there are two chairs arranged so nicely 
together. What a charming tete-a-tete you and 
I might have, provided——” 

‘Provided what, Mrs. Maberley.” 

“IT only had my embroidery.” 

“Have you left it up stairs?” 

“Yes.” 

“In your room?” 

= Tos:” 

“Can’t I fetch it for you?” 

**It will be too much trouble, I know.”’ 

“But I assure you that it will not.” 

“You are altogether too good,’’ Mrs. Maber- 
ley quite gushingly said. «You know my room, 
Mr. Abercrombie? No. 23, second floor; and 
the embroidery is lying on a small table near 
the door. I-shall be so much obliged to you. 
Here is my key.” 

Mr. Abercrombie bowed, and moved smil- 
ingly away. A second after he had left the 
piazza ‘and entered the house, Mrs. Maberley 
rapidly followed the direction he had taken. 
She saw him ascend the stairs, and, at a safe 
distance, silently pursued him. 

He now stood in front of the door of her own 
chamber, unlocking it. Presently he opened 
the door and entered. Mrs. Maberley followed 
rapidly, and herself entered the chamber, just 





as Mr. Abercrombie was removing the piece of 
embroidery from the side-table. She closed 
the door behind her, and began quietly to lock 
it. 

Mr. Fane Abercrombie heard her, quietly as 
she moved, and turned around in some sur- 
prise. 

‘So you concluded to come yourself, Mrs. 
Maberley?’’ he stammered, hardly believing 
what he saw. 

‘“Y—e-s,” drawlingly spoken. ‘Excuse me 
a moment,!Mr. Abercrombie, while. I lock you 
in.” 

‘Lock me in, madam!” 

“« Precisely.” 

Mr. Abercrombie stared with amazed eycs. 

“TI don’t think that I exactly comprehend 
your meaning,” he said, 

‘**Well, then, I will endeavor to make it 
clear.””. Mrs, Maberley had locked the door 
on the inside by this time, and placed the key 
in her pocket. ‘I have heard, Mr. Fane Aber- 
crombie,” she ‘placidly continued, ‘‘that you 
have a very high opinion of what is called re- 
spectability. You are proud of the name you 
bear, and would consider any publicity attach- 
ing to it a decided disgrace. Am I right?” 

“You are, unquestionably, madam.” 

‘“‘Any publicity, for instance, like that of 
being found hidden in a lady’s closet.’’ 

‘‘ Madam!” 

“T thought you would get indignant,” pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Maberley, with a laugh. ‘Such 
scandals are bad enough, when a man of 
twenty-five is connected with them. But when 
one of sixty, or thereabouts a 

“Be good enough to unlock that door, Mrs. 
Maberley?’ exclaimed Mr, Fane Abercrombie, 
with irate haughtiness. ‘I do not under- 
stand your conduct, though I wnderstand, 
enough of it to_see that you are attempting 
some—some i. 

“Practical joke, Mr. Abercrombie! Upon 
my word, you are right. With the exception, 
however, that the whole matter is anything but 
a joke to you. It too closely concerns the hap- 
piness of your niece, Emeline Maynard.” 

“My niece!” 

“Yes! Do yeu know, Mr. Fane Abercrombie, 
that unless you make me a solemn promise, 
this morning, every person in this hotel shall 
know, before-evening; that the very respect- 
able personage whom I have the hénor of ad- 
dressing, was found by me hidden in a closet 
of my chamber?” 

«But such a.statement, madam, will be, as 
you know, an atrocious falsehood.” 
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Mrs. Maberley laughed a gay, little, mali- 
cious laugh, her eyes sparkling with fun. 

“Of course, it will,” she answered, coolly. 
«People will believe otherwise, however, when 
I vouch for its truth.” 

‘« For heaven’s sake, madam! inform me why 
I am to be scandalized in this—this shocking } 
style?” 

«* Because,” and Mrs. Maberley’s eyes flashed 
now scornfully, ‘‘because, sir, you have treated 
your niece, Emeline, in so brutal a manner. 
There is no objection to Leonard Leavitt for 
Emeline’s husband, save an absurd, tyranni- 
cal, snobbish one, which you yourself have 
raised.” 

« And you wish me ’’ stammered poor Mr. 
Fane Abercrombie, thoroughly aghast. 

“TI wish you, Mr. Abercrombie, to remove 
that objection. Unless you do so, I shall open 
this door, and shriek away your character, 
through this great hotel, in less than five 
minutes.” 

“Shriek away my character!” 

* Exactly !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Maberley. ‘‘Ex- 
treme cases require extreme remedies. More- 
over, I shall give you but a short warning.” 

The man glared at her as if he would like to 
knock her down. 

She went on coolly, 

‘Consider, Mr. Fane Abercrombie,’”’ she 
said, ‘Which is it to be? Your respect- 








ability preserved intact, or its utter and irre- 
mediable ruin? Iam in earnest. I was never 
more in earnest in all my life. I love Emeline, 
and have an opportunity of saving her from a 
great unhappiness. You are in atrap. You 


} had ‘better yield gracefully, acknowledging 


your defeat. Come, decide quickly. Either 
swear me a solemn, sacred, binding oath, that 
you will freely consent to Emeline’s marriage 
with Leonard Leavitt, or else find yourself 
suddenly converted from the irreproachable 
Mr. Fane Abercrombie into somebody whose 
best friends feel privileged to talk against, as 
having lost caste and respectability.” 

The victim paused a moment. But there 
was no escape. 

‘‘Madam,”’ he said, at last, «I agree to your 
terms. I will take the oath you desire.” , 

He spoke coldly and stiffly. 

Mrs. Maberley bowed and unlocked the door, 
without a word. 

The next day Mr. Fane Abercrombie himself 
announced Leonard Leavitt’s engagement to 
Emeline Maynard. The marriage followed 
soon after. Mrs. Maberley’s victory was sig- 
nal and entire; but Mr. Fane Abercrombie 
never spoke to her afterward. For this, how- 
ever, she did not care. She had her revenge, 
when the hapyy pair were safely united, by 
telling the story of his promise made UNDER 
COMPULSION. 
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BY MARY 


F. HUNT. 





We're children once again, 
Free from the worldly stain— 
The sinful stain— 
That leaves its blight on all. 
We roam where daisies grow, 
And pink, wild-roses blow— 
How softly blow— 
And by the wayside fall. 


We gather lilies bright, 

And from their cups so white 
So purely white— 

We drink the glisteaing dew. 

We through the meadows pass, 

Across the swaying gtass— 
The scented grass— 

And o’er the violets blue, 


When tired we homeward stray, 
Along the forest way— 

The dewy way— 
‘Neath many an aged limb. 





The day is almost o’er, 

Aud through the open door— 
That open @oor— 

Floats out the evening hymn. 


And oft we meet again, 
To hear the low refrain— 
The swect refrain— 

Beside the hearth of home. 
Before the crowd of life, 
Before 'we join the strife— 

i The restless strife— 
Which comes with earth’s wild storm! 


Long sunless years have flown, 
And we are left alone— 
Ah, me, alone! 
Without a loving hand, 
To lighten some our load, 
To guide us o’er life’s rond— 
The weary road— 
Across this weary land! 
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I am & woman—that doesn’t astonish you. I 
am Irish by, descent—my name and my quick 
temper may have led you to suppose. that, and 
you like me all the better for it; and the latter 
quality I have mentioned you can sympathize 
with as well as any man I know. 

Over and above all this (I dare say I shall 
be ungrammatical occasionally,. women usually 
are when they try to tell along story) I am 
an old maid. Now you are. astonished, not. at 
the fact, but at my acknowledging it cheerfully 
and boldly. 

You want me to tell you something about 
myself—some of my experiences. By-the-way, 
that’s a ridiculous word, and doesn’t mean 
anything, but it sounds well enough—so let 
i go. 

You think I have had a romance, and you 
want to hear it. Of course, I know what you'll 
do—you’il alter my name, and put me in a 
story, long nose, angular form;.and all. You 
needn’t take the trouble to deny it, I shouldn’t 
believe you if you did, You would put your 
grandmother in a story without hesitation or 
reverence, and tell your own worst escape un- 
blushingly, if you could make money oui of it, 
or gain the credit of having written a brilliant 
article. 

Bah! I know the whole tribe of you—but I 
don’t care. Light your pipe, take the easy- 
ehair, and imagine me eighteen, for that is 
where I shall begin. 

I was not a handsome girl; I had fime eyes 
and beautiful hair; Iwas straight and well 
made, and I was unusually clever. I was a 
very proud creature, and though few people 
suspected it, a very sensitive one, with a great 
longing to be loved by my relations and friends 
—and I never thought I got as much affection 
as I deserved, 

I had a sister two years older than myself— 
she was very pretty, and a wit.. I had a sister 
two years younger—she was a beauty, and a 
fool. My father; adored the elder girl, my 
mother worshiped the other; and my astute 
parents agreed in just two things—in under- 
rating me, and hating each other. 

Nobody wanted me to be born, though I am 
sure they need not have. blamed me, since I 
never asked the privilege of being brought into 





this tiresome old world; but, somehow, both 
father and mother seemed to think it was my 
fault. 

You see I made my appearance just at the 
wrong time, when my parents were fretting 
most under the yoke that bound them together. 
My father was very tired of his wife, and my 
mother was horribly jealous of her husband, 
and neither of them was prepared to love a 
child upon which the other had any claim. 

By the time my younger sister was born, the 
keen edge of their mutual anger and rebellion 
had worn off, and my mother, falling into 
invalid ways, was sufficiently solitary to open 
her heart to the new comer, and love her with 
all the fervor that a weak woman can put into 
an affection which centers upon one. object, 
and is essentially selfish. 

There we were, still rich enough to be com- 
fortable—might have been much more so if 
my, father had not possessed the happiest 
faculty for spending money, and my mother 
had been able to carry her marvelous theories 
of economy into practice. 

We lived up the Hudson river, near enough 
town to have frequent visitors, and go down 
occasionally for gayeties, and my father staid 
at home as. little as possible—like most men. 

I said I was eighteen. Margaret, then 
twenty, was engaged to a rich man, a geod 
deal older than herself. Lucy was insisting, 
with all the willfulness of sixteen, on consider- 
ing herself quite too old to be tied down to 
lessons and girlish restraints any. longer, and 
gave my mother no peace until she was allowed 
to take her place as an eligible young lady—I 
mean eligible for flirtation and matrimony. 

So, between the cool assumption of the 
engaged sister and the charming selfishness of 
the younger, I came poorly off for my share in 
the way of dress and money; and as I was too 
proud to tease, it grew to be an understood 
thing that I cared nothing for society or amuse- 
ments, 

“Of course, you'll bean old maid,” Mar- 
garet always said to me;, ‘‘you were born for 
that, Never mind, you'll be a good sort of old 
thing, and if I ever should have children, an 
old-maid aunt will be just what I shall need 
to interest herself in them; and 7 eo be 
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sure father will spend every cent he owns be- 
fore he leaves this mortal sphere.” 

And Lucy said, ; 

“Here, Peggy, do alter this dress for me, 
that’s a duck! I am the youngest and ‘the 
prettiest, and you ought to be willing to help 
me.” 

They always called'me Peggy, though the 
nickname ought to have been my elder sister’s, 
for I was baptized Helen. 

“IT wish you’d study Greek,” my father said, 
asa standing joke; “you've just the nose for 
it, Peggy.” 

“It’s no use talking, Peggy,” sang my 
mother, ‘somebody has got to manage the 
house. Margaret won't, Lucy is not fit, and 
you know what my health is—so do try ‘and 
show that you have some natural affection and 
gratitude in you. And, oh, Peggy! don’t look 
that way—you do so remind me of your father’s 
sister; and if ever I hated mortal woman, it 
was that old cat.” 

There’s a whole volume in these three 
speeches. You can understand what my life 
was’ just as well as if I took pages to descant 
upon my troubles: I was not a bit in the 
situation of a heroine in a novel. Nobody per- 
secuted me—they were all fond of me, after a 
fashion, only they were not used to consider- 
ing me of any real importance.’ Iwas a super- 
fluity, in fact, and must pay for it. 

In a great many families you will see one 
child that there seems no exact place for—that 
was my case. I got in the habit of regarding 
myself in that light; I was an inadvertence, or 
an accident—and that was all about it. 

So I did what I could with my life, of course, 
ina blind enough sort of way, for there was 
no one to help me or set me right. I do not 
mean to lie; I was not an angel of patience, 
and I had very little predisposition toward 
martyrdom. Sometimes my temper flamed up, 
and I went through a ‘process that my father 
roughily called “playing the deuce;” and they 
were all glad to stand from under at such sea- 
sons; but they punished me for it after by cold 
looks ‘and sneering words. I always tried to 
make up fot such wickedness by being more 
‘attentive to my duties, and more’ patient, and 
was half inclined to think it was my own fatilt 
that I was not more loved and regarded. 


That was Helen Kilduff at eighteen. My 


birthday came early in the spring, and the 
summer that followed was the beginning of my 
romance. 

Nobody suspected’ it, but I*was an invettrate 
My every-day life was so bare and 


dreamér. 





distasteful that I got in the habit of living in 
a romance; and I think the chief of the tribe 
of sensation/writers nevet/ wove more wonder- 
ful plots, and put in more startling incidents 
than [ into my silent novels. I was pas- 
sionately fond of fiction and poetry. I was, 
under that cold, sliy exterior, the most impul- 
sive, warm-hearted thing; and T-had grown so 
accustomed to living in my ideal world, that I 
think the most startling event arising to change 
the tenor of my existence would have appeared 
to me perfectly natural. 

I meant to do wonderful things ‘in those 
days—write books, paint pictures, go on the 
stage, be a Sister of Chatity, go into a mad- 
house, die’ early: Oh! you know the whole 
rigmarole. As we'growW out of our youth we 
laugh at such dreams and fancies—perhaps we 
might better mourn over the lost power of’ in- 
dulging in such enthusiasm. 

It was the loveliest June day imaginable. I 
had been very busy all the morning’ in the 
laundry, for Lucy was going away for a week, 
and the woman would be careless about her 
fluted dresses—sewing on Margaret’s outfit— 
writing a letter to my father—helping my 
mother through a neuralgic headache; and at 
last I was free, and went out into the late after- 
noon for a breath of fresh air. 

I went off to the woods, up on the hill; and 
sat there and dreamed my dream, and won- 
dered when the change and the magician 
would come. ‘It was time to go home all too 
soon—my father was coming up that night, 
and would bring a'friend with him, and a late 
dinner, properly served, must be ready. 

I could laugh at the jumble of the romantic 
and the practical. Luckily for me I could see 
the ludicrcus side of things; I'started up—tran 
down the hill—hit my foot against a stump— 
fell—rolled over—heard a cry of dismay— 
opened my eyes, and found ‘myself in the arms 
of a young man. Yes, indeed! and as hand- 
some & young man as ever helped a young 
woman out ofa scrape in any novel. 

«Are you hurt?”’ demanded he. 

“T think not,” said I, and tried to stand, 
and could not, and tried to laugh, and felt 
myself grow sick and pale, and knew that I 
had ‘sprained my ankte.” There’s an incident 
at last—as IT am‘nct a heroine you must excuse 
its lack of originality. 

“You are hurt?’ said he. 

*Yes,”’ said I. 

What can I do? There’s a house dowh 
there——” j 

“It’s my father’s, and I want to go there,” 
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I interrupted, and longed to scream, but did 
not. 

««Where are you hurt?’’ I believe he asked 
next. 

I’ve sprained my ankle, I’m afraid,” I said, 
as quietly as I could; and then he looked very 
helpless, naturally, being a man. 

To cut the matter short, he helped me home; 
and when we reached the veranda, there stood 
my father and his friend, and Margaret’s be- 
trothed, all just arrived, and Margaret herself. 

I took that opportunity to faint away for the 
first, and almost the last time in my life; so I 
can’t tell you how the handsome man made his 
explanations. 

When I came to myself I was'lying ona sofa 
in the sitting-room.. Margaret was standing 
by me, with a camphor-bottle in her hand, and 
a disgusted expression on her face. One of the 
maids was unlacing my boot, and hurting me so 
dreadfully that I screamed, and my father 
looming near. 

«‘She’s better,” said he. .«‘When a woman 
ean scream, she’s all right. I've sent for the 
doctor, Peg; you’d better get to bed. A fine 
dinner we shall get—women never do have 
any consideration.” 

«IT never knew such a girl,” grumbled Mar- 
garet. “Oh, dear! To go tumbling down hills 
like a great boy! I’m very sorry about your 
ankle; but don’t scream, it makes me faint! 
And I’m so sick with this camphor. Mary can 
help you up stairs. Do just see this bracelet 
Mr. Forsyth has brought me.” 

Off she went, and I went to bed; and the 
doctor came, and I had not really sprained my 
ankle. So the next day I could:limp down 
stairs; but I was only fit to lie on the sofa; and 
there was nobody to mind me, for Margaret 
was busy with Mr. Forsyth, and Lucy was 
packing. They were all very sorry for me; 
but they all felt that it was inconsiderate of 
me to have met with an accident at such a 
time. 

“How could you do it, Peggy!” expostulated 
my mother. ‘To go rolling about and falling 
over a strange young man.” 

I felt. that it was indis¢reet, and was toler- 
ably meek about it. Lucy started on her visit 
that morning; and in the course of the day up 
came my handsome young man to inquire after 
me. 

His name was Walter Rodney. He was an 
artist, and he knew my father slightly; and 
father introduced him to me, and went off to 
play billiards with old Mr. Edwards, and Wal- 
ter Rodney sat a long time with.me, and—— 





I didn’t hesitate from modesty or ‘effect. 
Talking about it all makes it seem so recent 
and fresh, that I was near crying a little, 
though I am thirty-five. , 

This was just it! He looked straight into 
my soul with those beautiful eyes; he talked 
to me, and in his words, the very sound of his 
voice, my soul recognized a new but perfectly 
fumiliar language, a voice that appealed to 
something deep within my heart, and my whole 
being cried out in answer. 

That may be nonsensical, but it is true! I 
went straight off into dream-land, and I say, 
thank God! That love has brought me all the 
real trouble of my life. I have endured through 
it every form of suffering, pain, separation— 
worst of all, suspense; but I say, thank God 
that I have knownit! I shall say it with my 
last breath here. I believe it will be the first 
hymn of gratitude my soul shall utter in the 
hereafter. 

He sat with me for a long time. I think we 
talked from the first like old acquaintanees. I 
caught a glimpse of his choicest dreams and 
hopes, and understood and sympathized with 
them, and he knew that I did so. 

I am rather a plain old maid, with a long 
nose; but I believe that each soul sent into this 
world has its rightful mate, if only it can find 
it—and I had met mine; that means more than 
anything else I could tell you if I talked foran 
hour. 

He was gone. I heard him laughing with my 
father in the hall; heard him invited back— 
urged to come frequently. Then his step went 
out through the vestibule, and my soul followed 
him. 

The next thing was father,and Mr. Edwards 
talking, and it was about him. 

*‘He’s a wonderfully agreeable young fel- 
low;’’ said’ ‘the: old. bachelor; “but you know 
his reputation?” 

“Oh, I: know!’ answered my father, care- 
lessly. “He’s half Society-man, half Bohe- 
mian—awfully fast, and all that; but he’s very 
amusing, and as he’ll only be here a fortnight, 
we may as well have the fun of his soeiety. 
Margaret: is disposed of, Lucy is gone; and 
he’s. not likely te look at Peg’s big nose—let 
him come.” 

Mr. Edwards said something I did not catch, 
but my father replied, 

“Nonsense! Peggy is too busy with her 
books and ‘her housekecping to think about 
flirtation—-don’t believe she even knows the 
meaning: of the word! The best girl in the 
world, but @ born old maid. Bless you, he'd 
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never think twice about her, and she’d only be 
bored and frightened if he did.” 

After awhile I got up and limped to the 
glass. Was I so plain? This new revelation 
had made its impress on my face already—I 
could see it. I was not’ handsome, like my 
sisters; but it was not the dull, cold face my 
father thought it. For the first time I knew 
that I had magnificent hair— it’s just as lovely 
still.. For the first time I felt that the eyes 
that looked at me out of the glass were much 
better worth possessing than a pretty woman’s 
prettiness. Then I got away from the mirror, 
a little startled at the strange look that had 
flashed into them. 

I did not tell myself that I loved this man. 
I did not know it. Iwas a woman; but I'went 

“away up into my heaven, and the glory of his 
face followed me, and the music of his voice 
thrilled my soul with a melody that has never 
left me solitary since. 

Two. weeks went by—two whole weeks; so 
brief.a space, and yet they held a whole eter- 
nity. I have been away down into the depths 
since then.. Oh! I have suffered, even if I 
do say it quietly; but in the very bitterest 
paroxysm of my agony, yes, in the hours 
when man and heaven scemed most cruel, I 
was never wicked enough ‘to deny that I had 
had a great happiness given to me. 

If all. coming time should be a blank to me, 
I was always ready to own that my life had 
not been wasted I had loved and been be- 
loved—I had beenshappy. Other people spread 
their happiness thin to make it poorly cover a 
life; I had mine in one glorious avalanche—I 
never denied that. 

Two weeks, and before they were gone, he 
told me that he loved me—told me the whole 
story of his life, his errors, his failures, his 
sins; and I, a woman, loved him all the better 
because I could pity him. 

He was very young, too—only twenty-three; 
so ambitious, so noble, with: his boyish follies 
falling away from ‘him, and the real nature 
developing itself and longing to grow toward 
the light. A genius—you know what a repu- 
tation he has made since. Warm-hearted and 
loving“as a woman, generous and wayward as 
a man; hot-headed, passionate, bad-tempered, 
illy brought up; familiar with life in. all ‘its 
phases—his own master for years, The only 
wonder was that, he was mot worse. Proof 
enough, except to the willfully blind, how fine 
his nature was.from the fact that, after all he 
had gone through, he could still love goodness, 
and long to turn toward the light and the truth. 


Lucy came back. For two days she tried 
her powers of flirtation on him, and he treated 
her as if she had been a pretty doll. Then she 
turned about and detested him with all the 
venom of.a weak character; but, though a fool, 
she was a woman, and, therefore; certain there 
was a cause for his conduct, and quick to find 
it out. 

There is no meanness of which a mean 
woman is not capable, from listening at doors 
to opening letters. Lucy did both, and when 
she knew the whole truth, she went straight 
to my father. 

He flew into one of his horrible tempers. 
My mother wrung her hands, and lamented 
over me as if I had disgraced the family, and 
she had-always expected it;‘and Lucy, uncom- 
fortable at the storm she had raised, took re- 
fuge in the conviction that it had been her 
duty, and so was able to be properly virtuous 
and severe. 

‘‘A miserable, penniless scamp,” cried my 
father. ‘Over head and ears in debt! And 
only yesterday Edwards told me he wanted to 
marry you himself.” 

This was after agreatdeal of talk and repe- 
tition, on his part, that the real secret of his 
angér came out. He had always expected me 
to be an old maid, and was proportionately de- 
lighted when he learned the honor Mr. Ed- 
wards intended me. 

« And he is coming up to-morrow,” said he; 
‘‘and here you are fancying yourself in love 
with that scapegrace.” 

«That I should live to bear it!” moaned my 
mother. ‘Twenty thousand a year, at least, 
thrown away.” 

“Thrown away?’ repeated my father, turn- 
ing on her. ‘I have. known for years that 
you were an utter idiot, madam; but you 
needn’t think Iam! The girl shall marry Mr, 
Edwards, if I drag her into the church.” 

By that time, ‘between despair and rage, I 
was desperate, and his own defiant spirit was 
fully roused in me. 

“T will never marry him!’ I exclaimed; 
“never! You may separate me from the man 
I love—you may kill me; but you shall never 
force me to that.”’ 

More sheers, more threats from him; and at 
last I poured out the bitterness and grief of 
my whole life. 

“You never cared for me,” I said; “you 
never treated me as your ehild! I have been 
neglected, scorned all my life; and now you 
come ‘with this new outrage.” 


” 





It ig of no use to go-over that dreadful scene. 
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I know how wicked I was—God forgive me and 
them! ; 

And ‘in the midst of it Lucy, from the win- 
dow, called out that Rodney was coming up 
the path. My father turned both the women 
out of the’ room; admitted Rodney himself, and 
then burst out on him: He called him very 
vile names; he brought up every story against 
him—every idle report; and for my sake that 
man bore it. 

“JT do not deny that I have been reckJess 
and wild,” he said; ‘‘but I love her! Look at 
her—she loves me! Don’t take from us our 
one hope of happiness! We will wait—we will 
be patient; but for God’s sake be merciful!” 

Merciful! Is any man in this century capa- 
ble of being so where money is concerned? 

The end came at last. 

“Leave my house!’ my father ordered. 
“You shall never have her! You have defied 
me. Let me see if she dares go to you with 
my curse on her head,” 

‘««Helen!” Walter called. , 

I went straight to his side. If there had 
been a gulf of fire between me and him, I 
should have gone through it when his soul 
called out,.to me in a tone like that. 

My father tried to force me away with mad 
oaths. 

“Let her alone,” cried Walter Rodney; ‘it 
is the last time I shall speak to her. I do not 
know if she would consent, but I would not 
take her from you—have your way. Only this, 
Helen, believe that I have loved you, that I 
have told you the truth! Whatever comes— 
whatever stories they tell, believe that.” 

««T will!”’ I answered. ‘And now hear me, 
father—listen! This man is going away for- 
éver—I love him! I swear before heaven that 
I will be as true to him as,if I were his wife! 
You may separate us here; but I will live with 
the one hope of meeting him in*heaven; and as 
heaven hears me, it knows I shall not fail.’’ 

He held me in his arms—TI felt his kisses rain 
down on cheek and lips. I heard my father’s 
voice in wilder passion; then Walter Rodney 
was gone. I neither fainted or went mad— 
people have to live when such suffering .gomes. 

The summer passed. Margaret was mar- 
ried; Lucy was sent off to amuse herself under 
the care of a friend. I lived and bore my 
burden, 

For a whole year I was persecuted to marry 
Mr. Edwards. He gave up at last, for I ap- 
pealed to him in my father’s presence to leave 
me alone, if he had either manly decency, or 
human feeling. 


Vo. LVIL.—2¢ 





My father did not kill me—that is all I cam 
gay. 

On through the years! Iwas twenty-one; 
Lucy married; my mother died; my, father 
and I were alone in the old house, He never 
softened—never forgave me during all those 
years. I don’t think I exaggerate when I say 
that, after the time when he ceased to be vio- 
lent and, abuse me, he did not speak to me 
from one twelvemonth to another, except when 
it was absolutely necessary. 

He had never been a good man. He lived 
until I was twenty-three; then he died from 
the effects of a fall from a horse, 

He was sick for a fortnight. . My sisters came 
home once during the time fora day each. I 
took care of him; and at the last I think he 
knew he was dying, and I think he tried to 
speak to me, and to say there was no harsh 
feeling left in his heart, but the words were 
only broken and indistinct. 

. “Where I was wrong, father,’ I said, “for- 
give me. Where you were wrong, I forgive, 
too; and I think heaven will pardon us both.” 

He smiled. , Fpom that hour he grew more 
tranquil, and died very quietly at last, holding 
my hand. in his. 

There was very little left—even the old house 
had to go to settle his debts. -But I was spared 
poverty and dependence—a moderate fortune 
was left me by a relative. 

Since we parted,.no communication, had 

passed between Walter Rodney and myself. 
He had been in Europe—in the East; -had 
painted good pictures;, was winning a name— 
the public’ journals told me that. _ 
, Two months after my father’s death he came 
to America; heard that I was alone, and came 
straight to find me. I was stil in the old 
house. Lucy was with me; she had;just learned 
of my having a fortune left, and had come to 
visit me. She was very angry because I would 
not save the homestead. I did: not want the 
place, and her husband refused to purchase it 
as she wished. She wanted me to buy it and 
settle it on her son. 

Walter Rodney came. In this world the most 
tragic events of our lives are usually linked 
with some incident that is either paltry or 
ludicrous. I-was in my bath-room—in the 
bath. One of the women came.to the door and 
knocked, and said it was a gentleman’s card— 
he wished to see me instantly. 

I told her to push it under the door; reached 
out.my arm and got the card—it was his. 

‘Say I will dress and come down,” I cried; 
too wild to know what I said. — 
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It seemed to me as if I consumed ages in 
dressing. “I could ‘not ‘get my clothes on—I 
could not arrange my hair. The more I tried 
to ‘hasten, the slower my icy fingers moved, 
When Iwas nearly ready, I upset a pitcher of 
water over myself. I bruised my hand; I met 
with every drawback that was conceivable. 

I think I must have been nearly an hour get- 
ting myself into a state so that it was possible 
for me to go down stairs. I rushed into my 
sitting-room—Lucy sat there. 

‘Where is Walter?” I shrieked. 

“Gone,” she said. ‘I did not know he was 
here. I came in, and he burst out on me, say- 
ing that he had loved you all these years; had 
come to you, and you could send him word you 
had gone to dress; you could keep him waiting 
after all this time to adorn yourself.” 

‘What’ did you say ?’’ I asked. 

“What could I say? I thought’ it was better 
he’ should go—a beggarly painter; and you 
know Mr. Pierrepont wants to marry you.” 

I sent after him. He had gone—no trace. I 
wrote to New York to a friend of his—no an- 
swer. I waited three days; I ‘was a woman, 
and could do no more. The third morning 
Lucy read aloud from a paper that Walter 
Rodney had sailed for Europe, on his way to 
the East. 

I gave way, then. I was suffering from a 

violent cold—a fever followed. I was confined 
to my bed for weeks, s6 ill and shattered that, 
cold weather having set in, the doctor ordered 
me not to leave the house. Lucy had left me, 
afraid that the fever was contagious. I lived 
through that winter. I cannot tell you how— 
but I lived. ; 
‘ When spring came, I sailed for Europe. I 
could not stop to think whether it was un- 
womanly. I must see him—must tell him the 
truth. My letter inclosed to his artist friend 
had been returned long since; the gentleman 
did not know Mr. Rodney’s address. 

I went to Paris—no trace; to Switzerland, 
when the warm weather came. I was stopping 
at Vevay; wondering where I should go next, 
unable through any channel to hear of him. 

One moonlight evening I wandered down to 
the lake, and there I came face to face with 
Walter Rodney. He was standing with his 
arms folded in an attitude I knew so well, 
looking ‘out across the golden waters. I knew 
him in an instdant—my soul would have recog- 
nized him if a million years had passed. 

“Walter!” T'called. “Walter?” 


He turned and saw me—he knew me, too. 
There he stood—speechless—white. 





“Walter,” I cried, ‘‘I was true—I was faith- 
ful!” 

It was not a romantic story. I told it—I 
waited for him to speak—to forgive me. Oh, 
my God! my God! He lifted up his white face, 
and no lost soul in purgatory ever raised one 
more hopeless and despairing. 

‘‘Heaven have mercy on me!” he groaned. 
‘¢Helen—I am married!” 

There we met and parted. It was. very 
brief—very quiet. He told me all that Lucy 
hadsaid—I was inclined to marry Mr. Pierre- 
pont—he had better go away. He could see 
for himself that I had no good news for him; 
that I shrunk from the meeting, since I could 
keep him waiting on so frivolous a pretext, 

We met there and parted. He held my hand 
in his. I was the stronger then. I tried to 
remind him of the life beyond—of the hope of 
meeting there ; but he could only feel the agony 
of the living death of that hour. 

‘Never to meet in this world?” he repeated. 
«And my madness has done it!’’ 

I could not bear that, it was too much. 

‘Tell me the hardness will pass,’’ I said, 
“or I shall go mad. Walter, promise me to 
live—to make your life all that it was meant 
to be.” - 

Oh! I don’t know what I said; but I could 
weep at last—those blessed tears that kept my 
tottering reason from going completely out. 

Then I heard his voice. I think if a dead 
man could speak, the tones would sound as his 
did in my ear. 

“TE can’t weep!” he said. ‘I can’t find a 
tear! I will do all that you wish, I promise 
that.” 

‘He groped about blindly, staggering like a 
man just recovering from the effects of some 
physical blow. 

“Give me your hand, Helen,’”’ he said, ‘‘a 
moment—we will part then.” 

I crept to his side, and laid my hands in his, 
He did not offer to kiss me; he did not speak 
one tender word, such as was forbidden then. 

There we stood in silence, looking up into 
the night—into the cloudless heaven that looked 
so far away. 

‘‘Helen,” he said, suddenly, ‘do you re 
member the day we walked in the woods for 
the first time, and the wild honeysuckles I 
gathered and wove in your hair?” : 

I had been back, too; for the moment, with 
éach, the actual had been swept aside—we 
had been back in the glory of that first dream. 
I believe some angel mercifully sent it, to give 
us strength. 
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It was all over. He clasped my hands a 
little closer, looked once more in my, face, and 
said, mn. Ca ue 2 iS 3 

“‘Go your way, now, and let me go mine.” 

We neither said farewell. Once again he 
pronounced my name-—— 

“Helen!” 

The old, old voice, with the, old tenderness 
ringing through it; then, before the, mists 
cleared from my eyes, he was, gone—and I 
stood there alone.in the silence of the night. 

I was twenty-three years old then—I, am 
thirty-five now. Oh! you poor weaver of the 
imaginary sorrows of imaginary beings, try 
and realize it—those years—those years! 

I think I have been neither wicked or weak. 
I think I have had faith in God throughout— 
and lo you, the end! 

Two weeks ago I was sitting in this very 





room, when the door opened, and, without 
warning, Walter Redney stood before me. I 
had known that he would come. Months and 
months before I had learned the tidings of his 
wife’s death. There was no sign from him. 
When it was right for him to come, he came. 

Hark! Did you hear the bell—now, then, a 
step? That is his!, See! here he comes—my 
handsome Walter still! 

Stand by me, Walter! Let him look gt us! 
I have told him our story—yours. and. mine; 
There is only this left, when two weeks more 
are gone, I shall be Walter’s wife. 

Oh, friend! look up:through the gloom, and 
remember [ had an object in telling, you this, 
Let it teach you that, however dark the night 
is, with faith in God, you shall live the dark- 
ness out, and see the blessed daylight break at 
last, as we ,have—my Walter and I, 
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AT SEA. 





BY ELLIS YETTE. 





Tae sun is shining out at séa, 
And the flashing waves roll on; 
And the spray is falling, wild and free, 
The restless surf among. 
Can you catch the spray? 
Can you count éach ray? 
Can you clasp each silver'shield? 
It is soft, and bright, 
Graceful and light— 
But the sea will never yield.” 


The sun is shining out at sea, 
But the gulls are flying low; 
They are saying farewell to the mermaids free, 
In the silvery depths below; 
For a floating cloud, 





Like a misty shroud, 

Lies low in the distant West 
And they speed away, 
While the mermaids play 

In the foam of the ocean's crest. 


The sun is shining out at sea, 
And the sun-sprites play at will; 
The mermaids’ hair floats wild and free, 
And the sunbeams ‘deck it still. 
But a’soft wind sighs, 
And a shadow lies 
O’er ail the sea in the West; 
And a rainbow’s rim, 
O’er the cloudlet dim, ’ 
Speaks God's promise sure and blest. 
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BITTER OR SWEET? 





BY SYLVIE A. SPERRY. 


ee 


Yes, which is it—bitter or sweet? 
Sweet will it be to me? i 

Love is sometimes—often—-a cheat; 
What will my love-life be? 


Bitter or sweet? And I question fate, 
Low on my knees to-night; ; 
Will this love, that has come'to mé of late, 
Be really'a crown of delight? I 
Tender and true in’ the coming yéars, 
Will my beloved one prove? 
Oh ! for assurance to.calm all fears— 
Time cannot conquer love! 


Bitter? for many a loving pne sips 
Only gall from the cup, 





When they raise to'their quivering lipp— 
Eagerly drinking it up. 

Bitter? God pity the one who finds 
Only, alas! too late ; 

When. the vow is spoken that ever binds, 
Firm as the bonds of Fate! 


That men will borrow the cloak of love 
Only for a disguise ; y 

Other motives they have that move— 
Love only wins the prize. 


Mine, which is it—bitter or sweet ? 
| Sweet will it be to me? 
« Love is sometimes—often—a cheat ; 
What will my love-life be? 





MISS PEACHY PEAY. 





BY FRANCES LEB. 


-_——— 


THe usual annual check had come from 
cousin’ Wanamaker, and Mrs.’ Caldwell and 
her daughters’ were discussing where they 
should go for the summer: Mrs.'Caldwell was 
a widow, with but a small income, and Mr. 
Wanamaker was ‘a millionaire. 

‘Mr. Wanamaker, himself, though ‘a widower, 
was still in the prime of life, and eminently 
handsome; and Mrs. Caldwell, perhaps, would 
have preferred his hand to his check; but she 
knew this was a hopeless wish. 

“So kind of cousin George,” she said. “And 
now, girls, where ‘shall we go?’ I am tired of 
Saratoga and Long Island. What do you think 
of a quiet country retreat somewhere?” 

To a quiet country retreat, after some dis- 
cussion, it was resolved to go. The place se- 
lected was a farm, up among the hills, belonging 
to a well-to-do farmer, known as grandfather 
Tole. Aunt Phebe, grandfather Tole’s sister, 
had rather opposed the taking of boarders, as 
she opposed everything that was novel; but 
Chloe, the eldest of the granddaughters, who 
was the family Jupiter, had spoken up promptly. 
“Why not?” she said. ‘It will stir us up, and 
give Maggie some idea of great folks, for I am 
told these Caldwells are very fashionable. Let 
us have them by all mieans.’”” Maggie was 
Chloe’s younger sister, and the pet and beauty 
of the family; and when she too pronounced, 
in favor of the scheme, the thing was settled. 
So the Caldwelis came—mother and daughters. 

“They’re not stuck’ up a bit, if they did 
come from down below,” said aunt Phebe, 
when tea was over. ‘Appear just like our 
sort of folks.” 

The Caldwells were equally pleased. ‘Let’s 
stay here always,” said Mabel, the younger 
daughter, to her mother, ‘it is so beautiful in 
the country. I hate the city.” 

It really was very pleasant at the old farm- 
house, those early summer days. There was 
such a tender green on field and tree; such 
blossom and scent; such sparkling mountain 
streams; such wonderful moonlight. The Tole 
family, too, were so pleasant. Maggie was the 
life of the house, She was so full of fun and 
was so obliging. ‘So cultivated, too,” said 
Mabel, who had faneied that farmer’s daugh- 





ters must be ignorant. ‘*Why, she has read 
more books than I have, ma!”’ : 
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But as the summer advanted, and the days 
grew hotter, and things lost their novelty, the 
ficklé" Mabel began'td be less enthusiastic about 
the ‘coutitry. ; 

' ‘Always the same milk and fruit, always 
the same drivé,” she said. ‘And Maggie has 
so much to do''now that’ she can’t be with me 
like she used to. I’d rather a thousand times 
be in town. It is so dreadfully stupid here, 
with not &’® much as a donkey-cart going by. 
The mosquitoes are ever so much worse than 
at home. There ‘we have bars, and then there 
are more people, so they needn’t bite just us all 
the time. ‘And'the flies are awful.” 

In the midst of her grumble, there came a 
smart rap on the door, that was directly pushed 
open ,by a little, old woman, who dropped @ 
brisk, little curtsy on the threshold, and then 
stepped jn. She was dressed in an old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘short-gown and petticoat,” and wore 
on her head a huge, green silk; affair, fashion- 
able thirty years ago under the name of ‘“ca- 
lash,” and bearing close resemblance to a 
chaise top. Away in under this monstrous 
bonnet was the wide frill of a white muslin 
cap; and 4 pair of covered iron-bowed glasses 
covering a pair of twinkling black eyes. The 
old woman carried on. her arm a covered bas- 
ket, and in her hand a great bouquet of field- 
lilies, jewel-weed, golden-rod, and clematis. 

‘¢Miss Peay, Miss Peachy Peay,’’ said she, 
dropping another curtsy, “‘E’called to fetch 
you a handful of my sopsdvine apples. My 
tree is early, and I thought mebby you hadn’t 
had a taste of apples yet this year. And here 


ig a parcelof blows I picked as I was a-coming. 


Mebby you will like them, too. They are con- 
siderable pretty.” 

As she spoke, Miss Peay opened her basket 
and took out: a-dezen smooth, red apples, fra- 
grant and fair. 

“Oh, how hice!) Thank you ever and ever 
so much!” cried the Caldwells, in a heartfelt 
way. “D6 stop and sit with us awhile.” 

‘‘ Yes, I was a meaning to,” returned Miss 
Peay. “TI live over to the Cross-Roads, a good 
bit from here; but I rode in with my brother 
Philip as far as the turn'of the road. He 
brought his grist over to the mill here, for he 
thinks Cooley grinds better than the man does 
at our place. And he had one or two arrants 
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tothe store; so L don’t need to be back to the 
turn under half an hour or such a matter.” 
‘And you live with your brether?’’ asked 


-Mrs. Caldwell. 


“Oh, yes! Him and ime, we never, ne’era 
one of us, merried, and we've always lived to- 
gether. We was twins; but we aren’t any 
alike, You would not, think we was anything 
to each other,” 

‘Is, it a farm like this where you live?” 
asked Mabel, forgetting her discontent at-once. 

Something like,” returned Miss Peay. 
“*My brother, he carries on the out-door work, 
and I keep house for him.” 

“Do, you do all the work your own: self— 


every. bit?’ asked Mabel, in a tone of pity and. 


wonder. 

: La, yes, Miss! DL hope so; on hee a good 
bit of time left for my knitting. I knit twenty- 
five pairs. of striped mittens, and: twenty-five 
pairs of feeting last'winter,. Mr. Call, to the 


brick store, takes them, and pays one half the! 


money, and one half the goods.” 
. | Feeting? What are feeting?’’ asked Mabel. 


. ® Feeting!, Why don’t you Know? Men’s; 


socks, or stockings, or whatever you. call them. 
I finished off a pair this morning.”? 

«Oh, mother!’ exclaimed Mabel, ‘‘can’t I 
get.a pair of Miss Peay’s feeting and send to 
Mr. Wanamaker ?” 

Mrs. Caldwell smiled; and the quick, black 
eyes. under the calash caught the smile and the 
thought behind it. 

«sTisn’t, likely,” said she, ‘my! homespun, 


blue yarn would be suitable-for a city gentle-’ 


man; but I would send, him a taste of my sop- 
sovines in welcome, if there was a chance.”’ 

«Oh, yes!” cried Mabel, **do. send him some 
apples! .We are just sending a box of ferns 
and mosses for. his, aquarium, and, there is 
plenty of room.’ 

“Send them, to be sure,” answered Miss 
Peay, opening her basket again; and as though 
it had been the widow's barrel that never lacked 


its handful, producing another dozen of smooth, ; 


red apples, fragrant and fair. ‘ 

Miss Peachy Peay went away presently with 
another brisk, little curtsy./. Bat the ‘effect of 
her visit lasted longer. It even outlasted the 
apples. Mabel’s good-nature and content con- 
tinued all day, as she occupied herself. filling 
a letter to Mr. Wanamaker, with a picturesque 
and enthusiastic account of the, visitor. 

But that was not the last of the visitor. She, 
came again upon another day, when Mabel was 
in the midgt-of, another fit, of, dissatisfaction. 

This time Miss Peay brought some early 





blackberries, and. a great handful of .water- 
lilies; and she came in a dress-still odder and 
older-fashioned, with thei same little. dipping 
curtsy, and the same quaint cheerfulness of 
manner, 

‘«Mr. Wanamaker was ever and ever so much 
obliged for those apples, Miss Peay,” cried 
Mabel; ‘‘and he says. if you are as. nice as 
your apples, he wishes we would take’ you 
home with us. Will you go, Miss Peay? Now 
please, do!” 

‘Home with you!" exélaimed Miss Peay, 
her black eyes shining with mirth. | «<A plain, 
country body like me. would make: a: pretty 
figure in the city!: And I shéuld be worried 
to death by all the noise and suz. Somebody: 
a-going by in the road pretty! much: ;continu- 
ally, I) expect; and a fire likely enough some- 
wheres. about, a’most' every day. - But I thank 
him, and you, too, for the, invite.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Peachy, you must go! Mri Wana-: 
maker wants to see you awfully. He truly 
does,” persisted the inconsiderate child. 

Miss Peachy laughed heartily; but: before 
she had time te do more, the’ village ‘coach 
drove up before the door, and Mr. Wanamaker 
himself, got out. 

At that sight Mrs. Oaldwell rushed eagerly 
upon the piazza, followed by all'the children; 
and Miss Peay was left alone in the room, with 
no way of escape but through the little, square 
entry, where. Mr. Wanamaker stood paying the 
driver, and shaking: hands with the Caldwells. 

She had no ideaof meeting him; though, and 
so she darted across: the room to seek an ‘exit 
through the window: But her dress caught on 
an ugly nail that Mabel had driven in the ¢ase- 
ment to hang Valls. of thistle-down upon. 

“I am awful. glad you’vel.come. I do love 
you so!” she heard Mabel say:) and then the 
party began to move toward the:room. 

Miss: Peachy Peay, at this, made another 
effort to escape; but the nail held firmly to the 
stout chintz: gown that couldn’t tear, for, alas! 
it-was not woven in our degenerate looms. 

‘*Miss Peachy Peay is here this minute, Mr. 
Wanamaker, and so you can see her,” con- 


‘tiftued Mabel, with a lisp that she put on, like 


a state dress upon state occasions. 

Miss Peachy Peay at this struggled still 
more fiercely ;, butsstill ngil.and chintsz refused 
to part company. - And it. was this astonishing 
tableau that presented itself to Mr. Wana- 
maker’s eyes as he entered the room. 

‘Permit me, madam,” said he, coming for- 
ward politely, 

At that instant the gathers of the gowk gave 
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way, and at the’ same time the green calash and 
iron-bowed glasses fell off; and down floated a 
mass of fair hair, and up looked a sweet, girlish 
face in a pretty flush of girlish shame: 

Mr. Wanamaker had only an instant look, 
for as soon’as she felt herself released, Miss 
Peachy Peay! disappeared around the corner 
of the house, never to return. 

«Oh, mamma! what a trick has been played 
on. us,’ eried Mabel. “Did you know it was 
Maggie all the time? I didn’t dream it.’’ 

Mamma smiled, with wise superiority. 

“Country life gets dull sometimes, and we 
have to,amuse ourselves with all ‘sorts of 
travesties,” said she, ind side apology to Mr. 
Wanamaker. 

As to poor Maggie; she would gladly have 
hidden her diminished head during Mr. Wana- 
maker’s stay; but that was not possible. The 
servant, who was to have “beer such a family 
relief; never came, and Maggie was both 
chambermaid ‘and table-waiter. But when 
she appeared that night with his cup of ‘tea, 
Mr. Wanamaker gave no sign of recognition; 
86 by degreesthe' hot color burnt itself out on 
her cheeks, ‘and’she quite recovered her tran- 
quillity. Nevertheless, he noted every look, 
and word, and gésture, though so quietly that 
even Mrs. Caldwell’s pearetent eyes did not 
8ée it. 

So that, for once in her ‘life, she was taken 
‘unawares when, at the end of two weeks, Mr. 
Wananiaker led her to the arbor at the foot of 
the garden’ for ‘the sake of asking her advice, 
:as he said, and began to ask it by announcing 
‘his intention of op gare | Maggie Tole as his 
daughter, 

“« My advice /’? thought Mrs. Caldwell, curling 
‘her lip a little. ‘He is past advice, and a good 
‘way past it. I have seen for two days whit 
way the robin was going to fly.” 

But outwardly she was.sweeter than honey, 
:and smoother than oil. 

‘*How nice!” said she, heartily; yet, as a 
swoman would have perceived, with an under- 





tone of disapprobation: ' ‘A capital idea,” she 
continued; after a reflective ‘pause, “only—— 
I: doubt if*her' grandfather would’ part with 
her. And then, she is rather old for adoption 
twenty+twovat' least, I'fdncy.’ 

“Twenty-two!” reepoutes Mr.’ Wanamaker, 
aghast. 

To be sure! ‘What had he been thinking of. 
Whatever it was he evidently thought of it no 
more, for; though he staid another two weeks, 
he never spoke of adopting a daughter. 

Neither did he at'Christmas, when he came 
to Cranberry; to-see how the country looked in 
its robes of transfiguration; white and glisten- 
ing. Nor in the early spring-time, when he 
came for no rensoni at) all that’ aunt Phobe 
could discover. 

‘Unless to!see about getting board for next 
summer); and I -should!’most thought he’d a 
wrote for that,:and not be to the cost of a 
journey down ‘here,’ said ‘she.:''*‘Look here! 
I wouldn’t go in the 'parlor—there’s folks there; 
that New York gentleman; Mr.’ Wagonmaker. 
Likely he wants to'see your pa 6n some busi- 
ness or other,’ she added; as Maggie came down 
the stairs; looking’ as fresh’and fair as a daisy. 

She went right on, howéver, in spite of aunt 
Pheebe’s ‘warning, ‘and’ as’ soon as she opened 


the 'parlorsdoor Mr: Wanamaker came forward’ 


and, bless you! took her in his arms, ‘and 
kissed hers 9 91!) Se oh 

“IT want to know+-—” ‘ejaculated aunt 
Phebe, opening her eyes. 

She did! know, -whd ‘soon, for’ though Mr. 


Wanamaker still ‘said nothing ‘about ‘adopting 


a daughter, Maggie Tole before’ the water-' 


lilies were in’ bloom; went to nite with him in 
his’beautiful homie in the'tity. 


And when’ she went, packed away in the’ 


choicest ‘corer of her ‘tranks; among white 
satin, and lace, and muslin, and’ orange- flowers, 
was a green’calash. 

“In nteniory,’” said the ayysiy bridegroom, 
“of Miss Peachy Peay, who seroma to me 
my wife.” 
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THE EVENING HYMN: 





BY T. H. SINCLAIR, , heel 





In that sweet hour when we Yorget 
The hap and hazard Of ‘life's way, 
, No hope deferred, nor/sad regret 
Joineth our cirele, when we've met 
In that sweet. hour, the close of day. 


“For all the blessings of the light,” 
Our praise, we trust, on high ascends, 
And praising for each hour aright 


This may be dearest in His sight, 

This ‘hallowed hour when daylight ends. 
Love! when thy skillful fingers glide 

So deftly o’er the rippling keys, 
What charm doth draw me to thy side, 
But Music, Love, and Eventide 

When daylight dies above the trees ! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 390. 


a, CHAPTER VII. 

«Now, little wretch, tell me everything,”’ 

The dwarf shrunk, and aitempted to wrest 
himself from,under the, powerful hand which 
Louison pressed upon his shoulder. 

“Tell me, or I:will inform your mistress 
that you spy upon her!” 

“No, no! Ipray you.” 

‘¢ Spy upon her, and for, what?” 

‘‘Nothing. Oh, madame! it is for nothing. 
Zamara has all his life had the habit of listen- 
ing. He loves to know everything; that is all. 
He never betrays.” 

‘“‘Unless it is for his interest,’’ said the 
woman, laughing maliciously, as her.threaten- 
ing eyes read the little, aged face that had 
grown dark and wrinkled, like. a withered 
prune, during the progress of his servile life. 
“Of course, in: these times, secrets are .com- 
modities that sell for good prices.. You have 
many to sell, and I wish to buy. Is there any- 
thing that Zamara loves better than gold?’ 

‘*No, no!” cried the little Indian, and his 
eyes struck fire. ‘Nothing but madame, my 
mistress.” - “ 

“Do you love her better than this head?” 
exclaimed, the woman, burying her hand in 
the crisp, hair, which was now more than half 
white, and;shaking the head her words threat- 
ened till the creature’s teeth chattered.. ‘‘An- 
swer me that, jackanapes.”” 

The dwarf threw up both his. long, ‘thin 
hands, and held on to his head,.seized with 
sudden terror, 

‘«My head—my own head? No, no! There 
is nothing on earth that Zamara loves better 
than that, Take your hands away—take them 
away, you hurt me!” 

‘‘ Well; there, you are free. I don’t mean to 
hurt you; but understand this, if you wish to 
keep this worthless ‘head on your.migerable 
little shoulders, you will forget. that any mis- 
tress exists to you in the world, except Louison 
Brisot.” 

«« And who is Louison Brisot?” 

‘‘Look in my face.” 





‘“‘ There, ;I do,” faltered the dwarf, lifting 
his, heavy eyes to the bold; handsome ‘face 
bending down to his level. 

“Then do not forget it, for.I.am your,mis- 
tress. It is for me that you must watch, and 


‘spy, and listen.” 


“But why for you?” 

‘« Because I can have your head out off if you 
don’t—cut off;and stuck upon a pike. Have 
you never seen such things?” 

“Yes,” gasped the dwarf, and his dark face 
turned livid. ‘I saw them carried along the 
road from Versailles. It was terrible.” 

‘You saw women carrying them?’’ 

«Yes; I saw it.’’ d 

The poor dwarf shuddered, and wrenched 
himself from the hand which seemed to burn 
his shoulder, 

«Those men; were strong, powerful, full of 
ife; but they offended the, women of France. 
Vhile their huge trunks lay in Versailles, you, 

saw their heads dancing over that army of 
women. Look at me. It was I who lifted this 
hand,;,and.in the ;twinkling of an eye those 
great, shaggy heads fell.” 

“Qh, mon Dieu! let me go, 
cried the poor wretch... 

‘‘No; there is no such thipg as letting go. 
You must obey me, or———”’ 

Here ‘the woman drew a finger across her 
throat with the. slightest possible action, and, 
uttered a short laugh.ags the dwarf. winced in 
cowardly. fear. 

«“ What is it that you want of me, madame?” 
he gasped, | 

That you report everything tome.’ A little 
thing, but, it is all Iask in exchange for your 
miserable life.’? F 

«But about what?’’; , 

«About your mistress; about Count Mira- 
beau; and, aboverall, about the queen.” 

“The queen!, I—I know nothing about her. 
How should I?” 

‘How should you, little craven?’ Who.is it 
that carries letters from Mirabeau to the Aus- 
trian?’ 


Let me go!” 
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“It is not Zamara! Upon my life, upon my 
soul, it is not Zamara!”’ 

«But you know who does take them ?”’ 

“No; I am not trusted so far. She doubts 
me—me, who stood by her wher all-her friends 
fell off, who went with her into exile among 
the detestable English, where the skies forever 
weep rain, and one is chilled to the soul. All 
this Zamara did; but yet the mistress will not 
trust him.” 

‘«¢ But he can find out?” 

Yes; Zamara knows how to do that.” - 

‘¢Well, listen then. Some one takes letters 
from Count Mirabeau to the queen, and they 
pass through the ‘hands of your mistress.” , 

«No, no; she would not be permitted. ‘She 
never sees the queen—never !”’ 

‘‘Still, it is through her these letters pass. I 
know it from words that fell from‘ the count— 
careless words, which he fancied I did not heed. 
That much I know—you must find out the 
rest.” 

‘If I do, what then?” 

‘“‘Why that paltry life of yours will be safe. 
I have the power—I have the will. No one, 
great or small, shall touch it.” 

And my mistress?” 

“Do not trouble your little head about her. 
She professes to belong to the people—she, 
who ecame'from its dregs. Let her prove her- 
self their friend, or be proven their enemy. 
You have nothing to.do with that.” 

«Ah! but she has been kind to ai ane that 
sometimes she suspects.” 

‘Not so kind as I will be, if you prove'sharp 
and faithful.” 

The dwarf benf ‘low and kissed the rim of 
that woman’s garment, in tdken of subthission; 
as he had often kissed the almost regal robes 
of the countess, his mistress. 

“IT shall remember that madame has the 
power to kill,” he said, abjectly. 

“A safe’ way of insuring: honesty,” laughed 
the woman. “TI am not afraid that’ you wall 
venture to trifle with your own life.” 

The dwarf took his cap from the floor, where‘ 
it had fallen in the first tremoriof his fear, and 
cast a furtive look over his shoulder, longing 
to escape from that dreadful presence; ' but 
Louison seemed to find ar hl in Whinlusting 
him. 

«Mon Dieut how pale ‘you’ look through ‘all 
that blackness!'” she said. “There is wine. 
What you have to do requires more courage. 
Drink, drink!” : 

The dwarf seized upon the’ goblet’ which 
Louison filled, and drank off wine enough to 





have intoxicated a strong man before he re- 
linquished his hold on the glass. 

“That is good wine,” he said, drawing a 
deep breath, and kindling into something like 
courage. ‘‘‘One does not fear so much with 
that in his veins. Now will madame, or made- 
moiselle, I do not know which she is, inform 
me exactly what she wishes of Zamara?” 

‘<Sit down here,” said Louison, placing her- 
self on a couch, and tossing one of its cushions 
to her feet, on which the Indian crouched like 
adog. ‘I will tell you just what you are to 
do—and make sure you do it.” 

‘“‘Zamara listens,’ murmured the dwarf, 
feeling a warm glow of wine burning through 
the duskiness of his cheek. 

Thus, with his great, black eyes half closed, 
and his features relaxing into the repose of 
luxurious enjoymemt, ‘he sat ‘inertly, while 
Louison went into the detail of her. plans, in 
which he was to act the part of a traitor and a 
spy upon the only real friend he had ever 
known. 

Persuasion or bribery might have failed to 
turn ‘that pampered creature into the foul 
ingrate he became. But Zamara had seen 
such things during the riots of Paris, that the 
very thought of danger from that quarter made 
a craven of him. His own poor life was the 
only real possession that he had on earth; 
when that was threatened, all that was good 
and honest in his nature gave way. He arose 
from the cushion the abject slave of the woman 
whom ‘he regarded with crouching fear and 
deadly hate. 

‘You will know where to find me, for this 
is my home.” 

Zamara looked around the room’ with con- 
tempt in his heart. The flimsy” curtains, 
knotted back with tufts of faded pink ribbon; 
those poor plants in the window, pining for 
want of a little water; the table, littered over 
with Jacobin pamphlets and rebellious journals; 
the pictures on’the wall, those mirrors in tar- 
nished gilding, the faded silk of the couch, dead 
flowers in the vases, all bespoke the reckless 
ambition of their owner to ape the luxury she 
pretended to despise. Zamara saw this, and 
his miserable little heart filled with contempt 
of ' the’ worian ‘he feared: He had lived too 
long in'the regal splendor of the little Trianon 
not to'sneer in his‘soul at the vulgar mockery of 
elegance affected by this woman of the people. 

You’ will know where to find me,” said 
Louison again, looking around her room with 
great satisfaction. <‘It is not likely that. you 
can forget, having once been here.” 
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“No; I shall. neyer forget,”?, answered the 
dwarf, with a gleam in his,eye, and something 
almost like a sneer in his voice, ‘‘ never!’ 

Louison had been terribly, wounded in her 
vanity by the position in which she discovered 
Theroigne de Mericourt and Du Barry. . Those 
two women, both almost as worthless, as her- 
self, had become her bane since;the night when 
she had seen Mirabeau smiling on them. as 
guests of a table to which she was not inyited. 
She had heard of the elegance which Du Barry 
still kept up, and knew that, Theroigne, was 
following her example, with the fearless au- 
dacity of a bold, beautiful woman, ready. to 
risk her power rather than sacrifice one iota 
of the personal luxury which she considered 
as her right. 

«These women would thrust me aside,” she 
reasoned, with vindictive hate. ‘They have 
already taken my place in the clubs, and now 
crowd me away from Mirabeau’s table. If 
they can ape queens. with safety, so can I. 
But let them take care, I have one almost in 
my grasp. She thinks to play double, and win 
on both sides, We shall see! We shall see!’’ 

These thoughts swept through her mind as 
the dwarf stood by, longing to go, but afraid to 
move... She had noticed. the insipient sneer on 
his face, and it wounded her self-love. 

“This is not a palace,” she said, sharply. 
“T know that; but who can tell what may 
happen. I am far more likely to—but. no 
matter. There is no knowing what ship comes 
in first when the ocean rages.. Remember this, 
neither Count Mirabeau, or your mistress must 
meet or ¢ommunicate, without all. the par- 
ticulars coming to me at once, Your life de- 
pends, on that. Now. go, I think you under- 
stand me.” ; 

“Yes, I comprehend,” answered the dwarf, 
crushing his cap nervously with both hands as 
he edged toward the, door, 

«And you will not forget, I. make sure of 
that,’”’ said Louison, waving her hand as a 
signal that he might go. 

Zamara took the hint and glided through 
the door. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Ir is a letter from my sister Tillery. , Just 
ag usual, she wants you. As if there was; no 
person in the world but herself.” 

“I should like to go... Dame Tillery. is 
always kind, always glad when I came,’’ said 
Adela, flushing with pleasure... All. at once a 
thought chilled this sweet enthusiasm. If she 
went to Versailles then, perhaps he might come 





in her absence, and never take the trouble. of 
coming again.’ 

Dame, Doudel saw, the change in Adela’s 
countenance without comprehending it. 

«Do not: be troubled, little one,” she. said. 
“You shall go,)if it disappoints; you so much. 
My sister has no children.of her own, and I 
would not stand in the way of any good for- 
tune that might come to you for all the world: 
So brighten up! brighten up! and get your 
work done, She, will not be here to-day or 
to-morrow—you have plenty of time.” 

Still Adela’s pretty face was clouded, and 
her bosom swelled with. sigh, soft and quick 
as, the bland air that shook the snow-white 
curtains at her window. ‘‘Twodays! Perhaps 
she might see him in that time... Surely, if he 
cared about coming again, there would be time 
enough,” 

‘Now fill your basket, Adela, and come with 
me to the market. If you are to have holidays 
with my sister, we must work hard now.” 

Adela sighed, Her own share’ of the. busi- 
ness had grown very dull since so many cour- 
tiers had been driven fromthe kingdom. There 
could be scarcely.a market for flowers when 
the people of a nation were starving for bread. 
Still she said nothing, but gathering up the 
garlands and bouquets that lay heaped on the 
table, prepared to go.out. 

Those two females, as they came out of their 
humble domicil, found a strong but by no means 
unpleasant contrast. Dame Doudel, with her 
thin features, sharp, black eyes, and prompt ac- 
tion, was the very embodiment of those national 
traits, which have rendered the women of 
France among the most brilliant and practical 
in the world.. Adela, with her sweet, young 
face shaded by a straw gipsy tied under the 
chin with a knot of blue ribbon, and the out- 
lines of her slender person scarcely concealed 
by the thin, mantle of white muslin that floated 
over her dress, seemed pure and innocent as 
the flowers she carried on her arm. Even in 
that busy and riotous season, when all France 
was. in a state of agitation, people turned in 
the street to look at this pretty creature as she 
stepped daintily:along, tapping the pavement 
with her high-heeled: shoes, and looking down 
with loving fellowship on her flowers, as if 
each bud were akin to her. 

When Dame Doudel and her protege reached 
the. market, a little tumult arose. among the 
women, most of whom recognized ‘Adela as the 
person who had with one word so effectually 
represented their cause ‘to the king on that 
memorable day at Versailles. 
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“It is the child our Mirabeau brought to us 
when he said the women of the market ‘must’ 


be represented by a girl pretty and innocent; 
for nothing less can speak well for their devo- 
tion to France. From that day we have made 
her the child of the market. We are all her 
mothers. When the king made her a promise, 
it was for us. Wher he kissed her forehead; 
it was a seal of good faith to us. The king ‘is 
good! The king is good! If he breaks faith 
with us, it is because of the Austrian.” 

With these words, accompanied with ardent 
caresses, the women of the market swarmed 
around the girl as if each one had some pro- 
prietorship in her innocence and beauty. They 
loaded her with fruit; they added to her lovely 
burden of flowers, and embraced her as if she 
had been a goddess. 

Adela received the homage with blushes, 
and almost crying, as-she thought how little 
she had done to deserve so much affection. In 
vain she strove to convince them that she felt 
like an impostor. They would not permit even 
herself to diminish one virtue in their idol; 
would not believe that anything less than per- 
fection could rest in the being whom Mirabeau 
had chosen to represent them before the king. 

At last Adela shrunk away from all these 
demonstrations, and ‘bursting into tears, cried 
out, 

“Do not'praise me! Do not love me so much! 
I did nothing! I used no argument; nay, I was 
worse than a coward, and could only cry out 
for bread, bread for our famished people, when 
@ panic seized me, and I fainted at the king's 
feet!” 

“Yes, yes! but he ‘lifted you in his arms; 
he kissed your forehead while the Austrian 
was looking on. His heart would always go 
out to the people if she would let it. What was 
the need of words. He saw our wants in your 
face; he heard them in that one word—bread!” 

Adela was standing by Dame Doudel’s stall, 
around which the women of thé market had 
assembled, forgetting their traffic, and filled 
with enthusiasm. Their praises went to the 
young girl’s heart. With a love of royalty 
deep-seated in her nature, she felt her present 
position among those ardent women as a fraud 
which she had:no-right to maintain. 

Dame Doudel, while she rejoiced in the 
scene, watched her protege closely, knowing 
her parentage, and how naturally her heart 
turned to those royal persons whom her father 
had served, she feared that some imprudent 
word might extinguish the enthusiam which was 
exalting her into something scarcely less than 


a goddéss. All at once Adela burst into 9 
passion of tears, and retreating from the crowd 
of her admirers, caught Dame Doudel by the 
dréss, and sobbed out, 


love the king, the queen, and’ everything that 
belongs to them! Tell these good women that 
they are breaking my heart with the praises 
that I do not deserve, nevér can deserve!” 
‘‘Hush,’ child!’ Hush, I command you!” 
cried the dame, breathless with terror. ‘What 
is it to them? Who asks you not to love the 
king—we ‘all love him!” 

‘““What—what does she say? Who is it 
among us that has made her cry—tell us that!” 

“Tt is nothing. She is a tender-hearted 
little thing, and weeps with joy. Cannot you 
see that yourselves? Hush, my darling! let 
me speak for you. I know these women; they 
wish no evil to the king. Hush! hush!” 

Still Adela’s tender conscience was not paci- 
fied. She was timid, but by no means a coward. 
Those women evidently believed her heart and 
soul one of themselves, while she shrunk from 
all sympathy with them. How could she make 
them understand this without wounding her 
benefactress. 

«Let me speak! Oh! let me tell them!” she 
pleaded, clinging to the frightened dame. ‘It 
need harm no one but myself. Tell them who 
my father was, then they will hate me, and 
let mé go.” 

“T cannot. I have already told them you 


and have me hooted out of the market?”’ 

‘“*No, no! I did not think of that.” 

“‘Then be quiet.” i 

“T will—I will. Only tell them that I de- 
serve nothing.” 

“Very well; but look up. Wipe your eyes, 
and try’to smile.” 

Adela tried her best to obey. She wiped her 
eyes with a fold of her muslin mantle, and 


but just before her, or rather above her, as she 
looked up, stood a young woman mounted on 
one of the stalls, who was regarding her with 
the keen scrutiny of an enemy. Adela gave 
a faint cry, and clung to Dame Doudel in sud- 
den terror. 

“Do not speak—let them all go; but take me 
away—take me away from that woman! She 
pointed the gun at my father. But for her—but 


for her 
The words died on those white lips, leaving 
them parted till the teeth shone through. The 








great, blue eyes of the girl widened and glowed 


‘Oh! tell them—tell them who I am! that I 





were my niece. Would you prove me a liar, 


made a pitiful attempt to brighten her face; ~ 
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with kindling horror. She’ knew’ that the 
woman who stood’ there, so fiendish in her 
beauty, was, in fact, her father’s murderer. A 
sick faintness settled down upon her, and’she 
sunk toa market-stool perfectly’ insensible. 
Then the voice of Louison Brisot broke forth 
in clear, ringing tones, that fell! from’ her lips 
hot with the seething anger of a jealous woman. 
“My friends—women of Franée, tell me, if 


you can, who is it that yoware worshiping?” ‘ 


she demanded, looking aréund upon the crowd 
which was now increased by a rabble from the 
streets. ‘Have you grown ‘wedk' enough to 
pay homage to a child like that? “What ¢ould 
she do for France? See how she sinks down 
and withers, like a dead lily, at the first sound 
of my voice. Is it of such material that free- 
dom is moulded? Is she a creature to repre- 
sent the liberty of a nation? Why’ the first 
trumpet blast would frighten the life from her 
body. What has she done that ‘yo gather 
around her so?” 

“She is goodness itself—a child of the 
people, innocent as an angel.’ It was'she who 
stood before the king that day at Versailles!” 
cried a dozen voices. ‘(Why should you céme 
here, Louison Brisot, to assail:her? What'can 
one like you know of a blameless child like 
her?” 

‘‘But who is she—I demand that? Who is 
she?” cried Louison, trembling with rage; for 
this was the first time her opinions had been 
questioned among the women of the market. 

A broad-chested, keen-eyed womat, seated 
among the vegetables on her own stall, ‘with 
both: arms, bare to the elbow, folded over her 
bosem, answered this question proniptly, 

‘She is the friend of Mirabeau. | He chose 
her to speak for us before the king! What more 
do you want, Louison Brisot?”’’ 


“‘The friend of Mirabeau! Let:me look on } 


her face!” 

Louison Brisot sprang from the stall, where 
she had been accustomed to harangue the 
women, and forced a passage to the spot where 
Adela lay insensible, half supported by the 
arms of Dame Doudel. 

‘Let me look on her face, I say.’ Mirabeau 
has no friends that are not mine.” 

The deathly pallor on Adela’s face was white 
and cold as it had been when her father fell 


dead at her feet on that awful day when the | 


Bastile was taken. Had she saw the young 
creature blooming, and with smiles upon her 
lips, it is doubtful if she would have known her 
again. As it was, a triumphant smile lighted 
her face when she turned upon the crowd. 





“This is an aristocrat, and no friend of 
Count’ Mirabeau’s.”’ 

The market-women laughed, some with good- 
natured, mellow laughter, others bitterly, and 
casting menacing glances ‘at Louison. 

“As if we did not know,” said the woman, 
who had, from the first; answered Lovison so 
boldly. “I, myself, went‘ with her before the 
king. Count Mirabeau put her especially under 
my care—the lamb! Who will have the face to 
gainsay me in that? 'Not'you, Louison Brisot, 
who never saw her.” 

«But I have seen -her,” almost shrieked 
Louison; ‘and; ‘as I tell you, at the Bastile.”’ 

“And why not?’ called out Dame Doudel, 
lifting her face from the pale, young creature 
on her bosom. *‘Who among us was not at the 
taking of the Bastile? I was, and she went 
with me.” 

Louison’s outstretched arms fell to her side. 
She was not convinced; but this evidence, 
coming from the center of the market, baffled 
her. She looked around on the crowd of faces | 
uplifted toward” her, some were angry, some 
drawn with sneers; but most were laughing at 
her defeat in careless good-humor. The stout 
woman who had,’in fact;'‘been one of a com- 
mittee to wait on the king that day at Ver- 
sailles, swung herself down from the stall on 
which she sat, and’ began to arrange her vege- 
tables in high good-nature. Another, as she _ 
held up a splendid-fish for the inspection of @ 
customer, asked’ Louison if she thought. that 
fine fellow was an‘aristocrat, too; and shook, 
her sides with laughter when a sharp glance, 
but no answer, came in reply. In fact, in less’ 
than ten minutes the throng around Dame 
Doudel’s stall: had dispersed, and the whole 
market was given up to business, made a little: 
brisker by ‘the time that had been lost. 

Thus the crowd settled back, chaffering for 
fish, sorting out vegetables, and running up 
accounts, while the business of the day went 
on, and Louison Brisot*made an ignominious 


“retreat, for the first time, from the people she 


had almost ruled by her eloquence and fierce ' 
beauty; for those market-women had become 
almost men in°their tastes, and looked. upon’ 
youth and beauty with the admiration of an- 
other sex. A ‘few of Dame Doudel’s nearest 
néighbors hovered around the fainting girl; 
but Louison had disappeared from the market 
before Adela came to herself. The moment she 
openedher eyés, these warm-hearted women 
began to encourage and console her. What 
had she to fear?) Why did she faint? Was it 
because of Louison Brisot? That was foolish— 
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no one minded Louison now., Since it, was 
known that Mirabeau had put her aside,;when 
asproper person was wanted to lay their. trou- 
bles before the king, she had been of little 
account. The market-women were wiyes and 
mothers, honest women, who wanted to earn 
bread for their children in an honest way; and 
Mirabeau knew best how they should be repre- 
sented, If he had wanted Louison Brisot, The- 
roigne, or Madame Gosner, to lead us, would 
he not, have-said so? But he did nothing of the 
kind. ‘Take this young girl,” he said; ‘*you 
go to entreat. the king, not to insult, him. 
Liberty is grand, it is pure; when she pleads, 
it should be through innocent lips.” That was 
what our Mirabeau said—and he was right. 
You have spoken for us, little one, and we will 
let.no, one wrong you, much less Louison. 

“You are kind, I feel your goodness, here,”’ 
said the poor girl, pressing a hand: to her 
heart, which was still heavy with pain. “I 
only wish it possible to deserve the trust. you 
place in me.” 

Adela spoke wearily, and her mournful eyes 
filled with tears. The shock that, face: had 
given her brought back the great sorrow of 
her life. The girl had a vivid imagination, 
and for a time the market, with all its gleam- 
ing fish, tinted vegetables, and crimson meat- 
stalls, vanished from her sight—she stood under 
the shadows of the Bastile, its grim. towers 
shook to the foundation as a vast horde of. 
human beings raged around them, men and 
women, soldiers and citizens, all crying out 
for some human life. A human life—whose 
was it? What was that which came erashing 
down from the tailest of those towers? The 
horror of the reality was scarcely more-dread- 
ful than the memory that woman’s face brought 
back upon her with a suddenness that struck 
the very life from her heart, 

“Let me go,’ she said, appealing piteously 
to Dame Doudel; ‘I have stood here too long. 
They are all kind; but the air stifles me.” 

Adela took up her basket of flowers and left 
the market, followed by kindly words and/plea- 
sant looks from the women through: whom she 
passed.; With a slow, weary step she, wandered 
away into the street, not once. offering, her, 
flowers, but walking on dreamily, unmindful 
where she went, or whom she met. Indeed, 
she was so utterly unmindful of everything 
around, that a woman was: following her all 
the time, keeping a little way, off, and, she 
quite unmindfal that the. enemy. ,she most 
dreaded was on her track, bitter and vindic- 


“¢ Will you sell me some flowers?” 

Adela started, looked up, and saw the strong, 
ugly face.of Count Mirabeau bending over her. 

«Some flowers—some flowers!” repeated the 
girl. «*Yes—yes, If—if you want them.” 

Of course; I want them. Let me select, but 
with; your help; though. Shall it be roses, 
heliotrope, or myrtle?” 

‘* Myrtle, I think,” said the girl, too sad for 
a ‘choice of the brighter flowers. 

“But roses, too, and some of these sweet- 
smelling things,” 

“ Here. is a} bunch in which they are all tied 
up. Will you take this, monsieur count?” 

‘(You know me, then, pretty one?” said the 
count, taking the flowers and fastening them 
among the ruffles in his bosom. “‘ Know me 
well enough, to blush like your own roses; 
while I~—where have I seen that lovely face 
before?” 

‘‘Do. the flowers, please you?” said Adela, 
dropping her eyes under the bold stare Mira- 
beau fixed upen her, 

‘Please me?) Of course they do. Here isa 
likeness of the king, if you can forgive the 
head for the sake of the gold.” 

‘A, Louis d’or,”’ said Adela, hesitating—‘‘a 
Louis d’or!” 

She held the coin a moment, and gave it back 
again, with.a gentle shake of the head, 

«What, my little Jacobin, do you hate the 
king like that?” 

‘‘ Hate the king? Oh, no! I love the king, 
and: am no Jacobin, though I do sell flowers, 
and in some sort belong to the market.” 

‘‘ Love, the king, and refuse to take his like- 
ness, even when stamped on gold, that is be- 
yond belief.” 

“It, is,not that; but you offer me too much, 
The flowers you have are only worth a, few 
sous, . F will take that, but no more.” 

«But if I insist upon it?” 

“Dame Doudel would not permit me to ac- 
cept gifts, even from monsieur.” 

» «Dame Doudel! Oh! she sits in the market— 
I know her-well,, But what has she to say in 
this matter? When Mirabeau sees a pretty 
girl, and: she.pleases him with her merchan- 
dise, or her face, all, the old women in France 
shall not limit his generosity. Take the gold, 
child—take the gold, Dame Doudel, if she is 
your mother, need not be told.” 

Still Adela,shook her head. 


‘I cannot take it, monsieur count. Dame 


Doudel. is not. my mother—only a good, kind 
woman, who: loves me and gives me a home; 





tive'as a she wolf. te 


but she would never let me receive alms and 
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call it selling. As for keeping it, I tell her 
everything.” ' 

Mirabeau was looking earnestly at the girl’s 
changing face as she spoke, All at once his 
own features cleared up from the doubt that 
had clouded them, : 

“I remember now. You were the child I 
sent to the king that day, and a more lovely 
little embassadress never was chosen.” 

Adela blushed, but a bright smile flashed 
over her face. 

“‘I was honored. It frightened me; but I 
was so grateful that you permitted me to go.” 

‘There was another person grateful, I doubt 
not, and that person was the queen, who 
dreaded something much worse, I will be 
sworn! [ heard all about it, little one, and 
have never repented the choice we made, 
though there was some fierce anger among 
the grand army of women at the time; for 
you stood in the way of more than one whose 
brazen ambition would have confronted angels 
with satisfaction.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered the girl, lifting 
her earnest eyes to the count, and speaking 
with gentle confidence. ‘There was one in 
the market, this morning, who reviled me be- 
fore all the women, as if I had been to blame 
in something.” 

“Indeed! And who was it?” 

««They called her Louison.”’ 

*‘Louison Brisot?” 

«Yes, that was the other name—a tall, hand- 
some woman, with eyes like fire.” 


«Oh, yes! I recognize the description. So 


she dared to assail you. My fayor has driven 
the creature mad, or she would not have found } 
the courage to attack any one Mirabeau has 
exalted by his notice. This shall not happen 
again, I will answer for that.” 

“Oh! I am not afraid. It is only the sight 
of her face that can hurt me,” 

‘‘Her face? Why it is bold enough, but one 
of the handsomest in Paris,”’ 

«Oh, it is terrible!” cried the girl, shudder- 
ing. ‘If I could only forget it.” 

‘‘ Why, what can distress you so in Louison’s 
face? Surely, it has done you no harm.” 

“It leaned over the man’s shoulder; it sin- 
gled out my poor father ‘on the wall—my poor, 
poor father, who was only doing his duty by 
the king in guarding the Bastile. Oh! that 
woman was his murderer!” 

The poor girl trembled as she asiine her 
sweet, young face grew cold and white as mar- 
ble; and the eyes that she lifted to Mirabeau 
were full of the anguish she could not speak. 


“Louison Brisot has much to answer for, 
and she shall some day give a strict account 
for this cruel deed,” said Mirabeau, sternly; 
“but let her pass now—I have something else 
to ask you. Did your father love the king?” 

‘© Better than his own life, or he would have 
joined the insurgents and been saved,” an- 
swered the girl, promptly. 

«And you? Remember, child, it is an un- 
popular, if not a dangerous thing, to speak well 
of Louis, or his wife.” 

‘‘T know it—mother Doudel has warned me; 
but I sometimes think it is cowardice not to 
say the truth. , As my father loved the king, I 
love him; as my father served the king and 
died for him,,so would I, if my poor life could 
do him good.” 

“You are a brave girl!’’ exclaimed Mira- 
beau, reaching forth his hand, which took hers 
in a firm clasp. .‘‘I did not expect this. So 
you would serve the king. Well, well, it may 
be that the chance will be given you. If it 
should, what then? Would all this bright 
courage fail?” 

‘‘You ask this because I fainted that day at 
Versailles. I was so young, then—so very, 
very young.” 

«« But are you so much older now?” 

“Yes; years on years. When he died, I 
ceased to bea child. It is a long, weary time 
since that day.” 

«But can you be silent?” 

“If silence will serve the king, I can be 
¢ dumb.” 

The pallor had left her face now, and it was 

} kindled up with a generous glow that spoke 
well for the courageous soul within. 

; «But if Dame Doudel should not approve?” 

“In this I would not ask her; that which my 
father taught me I will abide by. His first 
lesson was duty to my God; his next, duty to 
my sovereign—loyalty with him was sacred as 
religion.” 

“Strange girl,” muttered the count, who 
gave that forced respect for conscience and 
religion,’ which jthese, in their simple truth, 
will wring even from infidels. Strange, brave 
girl!’ 

Perhaps the man was contrasting his own 
mixed and, to a certain’extent, ignoble motives 
with her pure heroism; for his eyes sunk 
abashed from the earnest purpose kindling in 
hers, and he began picking the flowers to 
pieces which had just been fastened in his 
besom. 

“Don’t!” she said, with tender pathos in her 
voice. ‘Don’t! you will hurt them!” 
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“Hurt them!” repeated the count; ‘hurt 
them! Would to heaven I had never done 
worse things than that. But tell me where 
you live?” seg 

* Adela gave Dame Doudel’s address. 

“T shall not come myself, perhaps, but you 
will hear from me. Remember, my name should 
not be mentioned. No one must be informed 
that we have met. If you wish to serve the 
king, it must be cautiously. Some friends of 
his have need of a trusty messenger, who can 
pass in and out of the palace unsuspected ; 
you would not hesitate? 8 

‘*No.” 

“Tt may prove dangerous in the end.” 

“Tam not afraid of any danger that comes 
only to myself; but mother Doudel—that which 
I do must not harm her or her husband.” 

- “Ofcourse. It is for their safety that they 
should know nothing.”’ 

“Then, if danger comes, it will only reach 
me.”’ 

_ “Be cautious, and there is no danger.” 

“Tt is hardly worth while to be cautious for 
myself, so few people would miss me if I were 
to die before night; besides, mother Doudel 
and her husband, there is but one,” 

*‘And who is this one?” 

“I had better not tell—he might not like it.” 

** He! Well, I must not‘ ask.’’ 

Adela did not see the smile that passed over 
that mouth, or the Jaughter that sparkled in 
the eyes that Mirabeau bent.upon her. Her 
mind had gone back tenderly to the prisoner 
of the Bastile, and she wondered in her heart 
what he would do if any harm should take her 
away from him.” 

“Oh, yes!” she murmured; “there is good 
reason that I should be careful.” 

“‘The best reason in the world,” answered 
Mirabeau; “for, without caution, you can do 
nothing for our friends at, &t. Cloud—with it, 
a great deal.” 





“Then you also are friendly to the king?” 

Mirabeau looked into the girl’s face with a 
strange, puzzled expression in his own. The 
simple truth that he read there was enough. 
One element of this man’s power lay in his 
almost intuitive knowledge of character, and 
in the. prompt selfishness with which he seized 
upon the talent, and labor of other men, adapt- 
ing them to his own genius so completely that 
even to himself he seemed to make them entirely 
his own. The firm resolution which lay in her 
heart made itself known to the man. As a 
gentle, truthful girl, he would not have trusted 
her, but he saw more than that, and spoke out 
frankly. 

“Yes, my girl, I am friendly to the king. I 
am so friendly to this great nation, too, that 
the one great aim of my life shall be to bring 
the people and the court into harmony.” 

“Oh! if you could! If you only could!” 
cried the girl. ‘It is the work of an angel you 
undertake.” 

“‘That is why Mirabeau seeks an angel to 
help him,” he said, bending his head toward 
the flower-girl, as if she had been a duchess. 

“‘Do not mock me, monsieur. I am only a 
poor girl, with so few to care for me in the 
world, that I can afford to take a little danger 
on myself. When you want me, I shall not 
stand back.” 

“TI am sure of that, and say, good-morning! 
knowing that I have one true friend more.” 

As Mirabeau said this, he lifted his hat with 
a courteous bend of the head, and swept down 
the street, forgetting to pay the sous which 
Adela had named as a fair price for her flowers. 
In this one act the nature of that little, great, 
and most wonderful man, betrayed itself. He 
was ready to toss away gold for a tuft of flowers, 
but forgot entirely the trifling sum which was 
their just value. Prodigality has always a 
germ of meanness lying at the core. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





DON’T YOU KNOW? 





BY RB. W. GRISWELL,. 





Lirtts, dark-eyed maiden, 
Beauteous angel fair, , 
With dainty taper fingers 4 
Twining in your hair; 
Roses from the garden, 
Blending red and white 
With your smooth and glossy curls, 
Dark as shades of night— 


Don’t you know I love you? 





Say, my little sweetheart, 

With the pearly chin, 
Dimpled like an angel's, 

Free from guile and sin; 
You, with wavy tresses 

Veiling shoulders white ; 
You, with twinkling eyes, dear, 

Like the stars at night— 
Don’t you know I love you? 
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We give this month a yery pretty morning- 
dress, to be made of pereale, chintz, or bril- 


liante, and which admits of a variety of trim- } 


ming. The fronts of the dress are cut in one 
piece from the shoulder down, after the ordi- 
nary wrapper pattern. The back is gathered 
into the waist, and two whole breadths in the 
skirt are gathered into the back. A ruffle six 
inches deep trims the bottom of the skirt, 
headed by three rows of worsted braid, or 
bands of any solid-colored percale, cut on the 
bias, and stitched on. by the sewing-machine. 
As will be ‘seen, a small cape is simulated upon 
the waist, trimmed to match: but the collar is 
separate, ‘and quite large. The dress is but- 
toned down the front, belted in: at the waist, 
and to the waistband is attached the pocket, 
which must be lined with some stout, stiff ma- 
terial,,so that it may retain its shape. These 
separate pockets will be found very desirable 
with summer morning-dresses, as they have 
the advantage over those sewn upon the dress 
of not tearing away, as so often happens. 
Coat-sleeves, trimmed with ruffles same width 
as that on the cape, Of yard-wide material, 
ten yalrds will be a full pattern. White dri- 
liante, trimmed with blue, pink, or green, solid 


chintz, or percale, will make a very dressy and 
inexpensive morning-dress: will wash and look 
well until worn-out. Also, any of the very small 
figured Merrimac prints, on a white or buff 
ground, withthe black alpaca braid stitched 
on above tke‘ruffles; will be pretty. 

We give, next, a bodice of pleated muslin. 
For this bodice two yards and a half of 
white Swiss, four yards of insertion, and six 
yards of edging,-will be required. After 
pleating the body and fitting it, lay on the 
insertion to simulate a square pelerine, at dis- 
tances of about one and a half or two inches 
between the strips of insertion. The bodice is 
cut slightly square at the neck, and trimmed 
with edging, Coat or opera-sleeves to match. 
These muslin bodices are almost indispensable 
for summer wear. 
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Very steady efforts are made by those who 
design fashions_to return to open sleeves, and 
no doubt most summer dresses will be made 
in this style, The sleeve we give here is quite 
plain at the upper part, It is suitable for 
pique, pereales, or muslin dresses. The frills 





are bound with wash braid on the material, 
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cut bias, and scallops or points may be substi- 
tuted, or the frills may be made quite plain. 
The band dividing the frills is bound on both 
sides, and buttons are dotted on it at-intervals, 





We give, above, a white nique dress for a little 
girl of two years. The under-skirt is gored all 
round, with the exception of the back breadth. 
The bottom is scalloped in button-hole stitch, 
and braided above in the very simple pattern 
seen in the design, which needs no tracing, as 
any expert needle woman can carry it by her 
eye. The upper-skirt is all gored to fit the 
waist, and cut in six deep points, which are 
again scalloped to match the bottom of the 
skirt. The tabs, from the waist, may be made 
separate: or, if preferred, it will look quite as 
well just to braid and séallop them upon the 
upper-skirt. A low neck waist, without gathers, 





and short sleeves: or, if the dress is to be worn 
for the street, substitute a high body with long 
sleeves. A'prettier walking-dress could hardly 
be designed. From three to four yards of pique, 
and a dozen pieces of braid will be required. 





We also give two little bonnets or hoods, cut 
like the flannel “Red Riding-Hoods,”’ out of 
white pique, and braided with white star braid. 
In the first, the face has a double puff of Swiss 
muslin, put on over the pique; and the leaf 
trimming is made, the pique cut in the leaf- 
shape, and scallops in butfon-hole stitch on the 
edge, braided above. A full’border of muslin, 
trimmed with a narrow Valenciennes edging, is 
to be quilled and put on the face of the bonnet. 





The other is more simple—only a pattern 
braided on the crown, and the face and cape 
scalloped in button-hole stitch. A bow, and 
to the ends are added a drop button, acorn- 
shape. 
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BRIDE’S VEIL. NEW COIFFURE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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WE give, here, an engraving of a bride’s veil, } raised straight up from the roots, with Russian 
(front and back views,) and below two new} bandeaux and tufts of frizzles placed in the 
styles for dressing the hair, both being back } middle of the coiffure. Medicis collarette of 
views. The bride’s veil is of tulle illusion } white crape. The back view shows the trailing 
placed under a wreath of orange-blossoms, } branch of the orange-blossoms under the veil, 
which forms a very low diadem; the hair is‘ an arrangement that is both new and pretty. 
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We give also two engravings of the latest ; can be imitated easily with these cuts before 
novelties in dressing the back hair, The style } you. 
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In the front of the number, we give an en- 
graving of a pretty pattern for a Tray-Cover. 
The materials are Irish linen, embroidery cot- 
ton and sewing-cotton. 

The design gives an open pattern in white 
embroidery upon linen, worked with white cot- 
ton. The button-hole stitch in the palm-leaves 
must be worked irst, in order to be able to cut 
the threads that are drawn out close to the but- 








TRAY-COVER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





ton-hole stitch. In the corner palm-leaf, the 
thick stripes of the stuff between the threads, 
which are drawn out crosswise, are worked 
over with cross stitches. The other palm- 
leaves have thick stripes with hem-stitch on 
both sides, and fine little knots along the mid- 
die. The fringe, which is made by drawing 
out the threads, must be knotted, according to 
design. 








. Tuis simple and pretty tunic is suitable for 
children of six or seven years of age. It may 


be made in muslin, alpaca, foulard, silk, cam- 
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TUNIC AND BODICE- FOR LITTLE GIRL. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





let, or, in short, of any material, either like the q 
under-skirt or contrasting with it, though’ th 
latter is the more fashionable. : 
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One yard and three-quarters of yard-wide 
material is required; and five yards of ruching, 


said) to cut a pattern, of the full size, out of 
an old newspaper, enlarging it according to 


about two inches wide, forms the trimming. We‘ the inches marked on each piece. Then try 
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give an engraving of the dress, on the preced- ; this pattern on. After this, from the paper 


ing page, and on this a diagram, by which to ’ pattern, (so enlarged and fitted,) cut out your 
‘dress. In this way you will avoid mistakes, or 


cut it out. 
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It is always best (as we have often before ; waste of stuff. 
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CROCHET SCARF. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 








MATERIALS.—White wool, mauve-colored 
wool, a bone crochet needle to correspond. 

Make a foundation chain of twenty-two 
stitches with white wool; join the:stitches into 
acircle. 1st round: .Insert the needle into the 
first stitch, work one stitch, draw out a loop 
three-fifths of an inch long, keep the loop on 





the needle, work one stitch more, and draw 
out another loop of the same size. 2nd round: 
Take the needle out of all the long loops, and 
take them up separately one by one by slip- 
stitches of mauve-colored wool. Work thus 
thirty-four rounds. Gather up the ends, and 
fasten a small tassel of white and mauve wool. 
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BORDERS IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give two new 
and handsome borders in embroidery. They 
are very fashionable, and used for trimming 
chemises Russe, aprons, etc. 

In one of these borders, as will be seen from 
the engraving, are worked, along the middle, 
two scallops of stalk and twisted button-hole 
stitch yg shades of yellow silk, with loose, 

7 





colored stitches adjoining on either side of dif- 
ferent bright colors, placed alternately. The 
edges are in black, twisted, button-hole stitch, 
inclosed in gold-colored button-hole stitch. 

The other border is worked in two colors. 
The diamond is formed in butten-hole stitch. 
The long stitches and crosses are of an oppo- 
site color. 














BORDER FOR SHAWL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Txis is a very pretty border, in an Oriental {| mere shawls. Work in black or dark-colored 
pattern, suitable to be worked on white cash- } silk in point Russe, back-stitch and knot-stitch. 





TRIMMING OF BRAID ON PIQUE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 




















Tuts is a pretty and effective trimming for } braid on buff or. drab pique looks well, and 
children’s pique frocks, jackets, etc., a waved } black or scarlet worsted on white pique, -both 


and a plaited braid will be required. White} looks and washes well. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


HomeE-MADE FurniturE.—A good deal more money is 
wasted on furniture than is really necessary. Some of the 
most cozy and comfortable articles may be had almost for 
nothing. For example, box-ottomans are always conve- 
nient, and may be made pretty as well as cheap. An old 
packing-case, covered with chintz, and put at the foot of a 
bed, out-of-the-way, so to speak, will hold a dress-skirt at 
full length. Smaller boxes of this kind are very useful as 
window-seats, and will hold hats, jackets, work, etc. But 
now, how to make one. Find a box of the shape and size 
you wish, and see that there are no nails sticking out; if so, 
hammer them in, or pull them out. Line the inside of the 
box, top, bottom, and sides, with common white or gray 
glazed calico, using brass-headed nails, or tin tacks, at long 
intervals, to fasten the calivo on with. Then take a piece 
of the coarsest calico or canvas, double it and measure it 
with the top of the box; let it be nearly half a yard wider 
all round. Make it into a bag, leave the end open, and 
stuff it rather tightly with horse-hair, feathers, or even 
newspapers torn into the tiniest fragments. Now thread a 
packing-needle with very strong string, and pass it once or 
twice straight through this cushion; pull it tight and knot 
it firmly. Do the same at equal distances of six or eight 
inches all over the cushion, which will then, if nicely done, 
look as though padded by anything but an amateur hand; 
nail the cushion firmly to the top of the box, and so far 
your work is done. Now, as to the covering of the box: 
this must depend a great deal on the furniture of the room, 
of course; rep, moreen, or damask wear best, but Cretonne 
chintz is as cheap as anything, and infinitely prettier and 
more clean, for it washes well. Take the piece of whatever 
material it may be that you intend for the top, and wherever 
there is a knot in the canvas below sew a flat button of any 
kind to it. When this is done, the covering must be nailed on 
all round, with a broad furniture gimp, or fringe, and brass- 
headed nails. The sides are to be covered with the same 
material, and can either be padded, or the stuff put on plain, 
If this is chintz, it must have a calico lining, or probably 
the wood of the box will show through; fasten this on by 
the same arrangement of gimp and brass nails, as you did 
with the top. A really handsome box might thus be made 
for a drawing-room by covering the sides and top with dif- 
ferent pieces of Berlin work, and it would be most useful to 
hold music, port-folios, etc. For such use, the inside lining 
would look best of chintz, instead of calico. These box-otto- 
mans always remind one of those pretty box pin-cushions, in 
which form so many old segar-boxes come into use for our 


- dressing-tables. 


Wira tHe Next Number begins a new volume. This will 


. afford an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to 


those who do not wish back numbers. Those subscribers 


- and clubs, whose terms expire with this number, will please 


remit early. 


— 


For Two DoLLaRS AND A Hatr we will send a copy of 


‘“Peterson,” for one year, and also a copy of our premium 


engraving, “Our Father Who Art In Heaven.” Or, if pre- 
ferred, either of our other premium engravings will be sent 
instead of our “Our Father.” 


Civus Supscripers to “Peterson” can get either of. our 
premium engfavings by remitting $1.00. To all others the 
price is $2.00.for any one, or $3.00 for any two. The whole 


To Sir on WALK EREctTLy is not only necessary to health, 
but indispensable to good looks. The negleet of it weakens 
the lungs, by not giving them room to play, and makes 
either man or woman appear clumsy, awkward, and boorish. 
To seek to maintain an erect position, or to recover it when 
lost, in a manner which is at once natural, easy, and effi- 
cient, is not difficult. It is only necessary to walk habitu- 
ally with the eyes fixed on an object ahead, a little higher 
than your own, say the eve of a house, or the top of a man’s 
hat, or simply to keep your chin a little above the horizontal 
line, or, it will answer to walk with your hands behind you. 
If either of these things is done, the necessary, easy, and 
legitimate effect is to relieve the chest from pressure, the 
air gets in more easily, developes it more fully, and per- 
meates the lungs more extensively, causing a more perfect 
purification of the blood, imparting higher health, more 
color to the cheek, and compelling a throwing out of the 
toes. To derive the highest benefit from walking, hold up 
the head, keep the mouth shut, and move briskly. 


Our New Novetet, “Put Out Of The Way,” turns on the 
facility with which, in some parts of the United States, sane 
persons can be incarcerated in lunatic asylums. The author 
wishes us to say that there is no exaggeration in the story, 
for that every leading incident has substantially happened, 
as can be proved from the records of various courts. Even 
as we write, we read, in the newspapers, of a sane man 
being entrapped, and buried alive in a lunatic asylum, under 
circumstances very similar to those described in the novelet. 
The author, very properly, gives no clue as to the locality of 
the institution to which the hero is carried, leaving it un- 
certain whether it is in the State of New York, or in one of 
the New England States lying on its border; for his pur- 
pose is not to assail any particular asylum, but rather to 
assist in awakening public sentiment to the necessity of a 
reform in the manner in which patients can be committed 
to such hospitals. The story, as a story, is one of intense 
interest, that deepens as the narrative progresses. 

Tae Rounp Har isto be worn, this summer, almost uni- 
versally, with short skirts, or at least skirts that are not 
train-shaped. It is considered much more in keeping with 
these short skirts, and with the accompanying tight-fitting 
mantle, than the bonnet. On the contrary, with the train- 
shaped dress, the veil bonnet, or the lace capulet, is regarded 
as more in harmony. 

Is tHe CrINorrve to be still worn? asks a fair correspond- 
ent. Certainly. Modern toilets, double skirts, flounces, and 
puffs, render the crinoline absolutely necessary, only it con- 
ceals itself so well that it is no longer talked of, and for 
this very reason, it is very sure to keep its place a long 
time. 

Questions IN RELATION to articles advertised must be ad- 
dressed to the advertisers, and not to us. We know nothing 
more about such articles than the public at large, and even 
if we did, or could, know, we have no time to answer letters 
concerning them. 


WHEN THE Dierction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
write to us at what post-office it has been received, as well 
as the post-office where you wish it sent in future. 


The Most FASHionaBLe dress-makers in Paris are men; 





five will 5 es to one address, however, for $5.00. 
é 


and Worth, the most faskionable of all, is an Englishman. 
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InpucEMENTS 10 CLUBS.—We still continue our liberal 
inducements to clubs, At our prices, “Peterson” is, be- 
yond’all comparison, the cheapest and best of the ladies’ 
magazines. Single subscribers get “Peterson” for $2.00, 
while all the other magazines, which have any pretensions 
to be equal in merit, are $3.00 and $4.00. To clubs, our 
terms are cheaper still. Specimens sent gratis. Clubs may 
begin with either the January or the July numbers. We 
can always supply back numbers for the year. Persons who 
order the Magazine from news dealers, or others, must look 
to them for the supply of the work. We have no agents for 
whose contracts we are responsible. 





} 
of REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Hohensteins. A Novel. By F. Spielhagen. Trans- 
lated from the German by Professor Schele De Vere. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Leypoldt & Holt,—We like this novel 
better than either of the author’s other fictions, particularly 
“Problematic Characters,” and its sequel, “Through Night 
to Light.” Spielhagen is a bitter enemy of the German 
aristocracy. But we do not wonder at this. The distinc- 
tions of rank, especially in northern Germany, are kept up 
with a rigidness, that is not only behind the times, but is 
absolutely offensive. An American, or even an Englishman, 
can hardly realize this insolence of caste. Yet this very 
natural hatred mars, to a certain extent, the artistic merit, 
as well as the truthfulness of the novel before us, because 
it leads Spielhagen to paint all his nobles in uniformly dark 
colors, and to depict all his other characters in hues too 
bright. We like “ Hammer and Anvil,” another of his books, 
even better than the “ Hohensteins,” and are glad that Ley- 
poldt & Holt intend to publish it next month. 

History of the American Civil War. By J. W. Draper, 
M.D. LL. D. Vol. IIT, 8 vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This is the concluding volume of a history which 
we have noticed before. It is the most philosophical we 
have yet had of our late civil war. Mr. Draper tells the 
story with the sincerest desire to be impartial, and has evi- 
dently spared no pains to acquire original and trustworthy 
information from both Northern and Southern authorities. 
His narrative is clear without being picturesque, yet it is 
better so than if turgid or stilted. The text is illustrated 
with numerous plans of battle-fields. Yet the work, with 
all its merits, will not win a permanent place in literature. 
The truth is, it is too early to write an impartial history of 
the late conflict. Meantime, however, books like this pre- 
pare the way for what will yet be done more satisfactorily. 
The volume is handsomely printed. 

Removing Mountains: Life Lessons from the Gospels. By 
John S. Hart. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: R. Carter & 
Brothers.—Mr. Hart always writes from a full mind. He 
does his work, also, in a thorough manner, thinking out his 
subject clearly and fully before he puts pen to paper, 4nd 
afterward taking care to express himself in the best and 
most lucid language. His present theme is one especially 
suited to his cast of mind. No book, as he well remarks, 
so richly rewards thoughtful study as the Gospel narrative. 
We think it will be impossible to read this little work 
without having one’s insight into that narrative increased, 
one’s reverential feelings heightened, and one’s spirituality 
stimulated. The volume is beautifully printed. 

Wonders of Glass-Making in All Ages. By A. Sauzay. 
1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Charles Scribner & Co-—Still 
another of the valuable “Illustrated Library of Wonders.” 
There are no less than sixty-three engravings in this one 
volume, many of them very beautiful. 

The Six Cushions. By the author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” 1 vol. 16 mo. Boston; W. V. Spencer.—A story for 
young people, told with truthfulness as well as grace, and 
quite equal to other works by this gifted writer. 





Lost Sir Massingbred. By the author of “A County 
Family,” etc., etc. 1 vol..12 mo, Philada: T. B. Peterson 
¢ Brothers.—A very excellent novel, by an author who has 
recently made a hit in London, with his other fictions. 
The present story is that of a haughty, cruel baronet, who 
comes, at last, to a singularly awful end. The sympathies 
of the reader are profoundly interested on behalf of the 
hero and heroine, and against Sir Massingbred; and when 
the denouement occurs, there is a sigh of relief thay retri- 
bution has at last overtaken the guilty man. The novel, in 
the boldness with which this main idea is conceived, is 
altogether the best the author has written. The volume is 
very handsomely printed, : 


Edward Wortley Montague. An Autobiography. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philada: Turner & Co.—In a preface to this work, 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, that accomplished critic, says that 
it is “more romantic in its incidents than most of the sen- 
sational novels of the day.” Edward Wortley Montague was 
the eldest son of Lady Wortley Montague, and knew most 
of the celebrated people of his time. He has described these 
people, as well as told his own adventures in the book 
before us. Hence the autobiography is a picture of Engl!s: 
society a hundred and fifty years of ago, which is, perhaps, 
without a parallel. The volume is carefully and neatly re- 
printed from the London edition. 

George Canterbury's Will. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol. 
8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A very hand- 
some edition, in double-column octavo, of the last novel of 
this popular author. “George Canterbury's Will” is better, 
we think, than anything Mrs. Wood has written, exeept 
“East Lynne,” and “The Channings.” The volume can be 
had bound in either muslin or cloth. 

The Lost Daughter. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The eleventh 
volume of the beautifal “green and gold” edition of the 
novels of Mrs. Hentz. Another volume will complete the 
series. “Love after Marriage,” “The Banished Son,” and 
“Courtship and Marriage,” have preceded this one. All! of 
these fictions are love-stories of the good old school. 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Boberts Brothers.—This is by the author of 
“Little Women,” a work that has an amazing popularity, 
and it is quite as good in its way. Miss Alcott well says, in 
her preface, that her “ ‘Old-Fashioned Girl’ is not intended 
as a perfect model, but as a possible improvement upon the 
‘Girl of the Period.’” The volume is very neatly printed. 

A Brave Lady. By the author of “John Halifax.” 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper é Brothers —One of the very best 
novels we have had for many months. Apart from the 
mere story, which is, however, beautifully told, the book 
is to be recommended for its high, even noble, strain of 
thought. In this respect, it excels even “John Halifax.” 

The Bab Ballads, By W. S. Gilbert. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: Porter & Coates—A reprint, in very handsome 
style, of a book of humorous ballads, which has created quite 
asensation in England. Without being equal to the “In- 
goldsby Legends,” these “Bab Ballads” are full of fun and 
laughter. The illustrations are numerous and quaint. 

The Sublime tn Nature. By F. De Laneye. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co.—Another volume of the 
“Tllustrated Library of Wonders,” of which we spoke in our 
last number. The book is full of engravings. 

A Marriage in. High Life. By Mrs. Grey. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B, Peterson d& Brothers—A novel that,is full 
of interest, not to say romance, as, indeed, are all of Mrs. 
Grey’s fictions. A cheap edition, price fifty cents. 

The American Chess-Player’s Hand-Book. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Philada: Porter & Coates.—This is intended principally for 
learners, but will be found of value to all chess-players, 
The book is handsomely printed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Mrs. Ema D. E. N. Sournworta’s Works.—Messrs. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have 
just issued an entire new, complete, and uniform edition of 
all the celebrated Novels written by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. The whole of her works are comprised in 
thirty large duodecimo volumes, and each volume is com- 
plete in itself. They are all printed on the finest paper, and 
boun@ in uniform style, in cloth, gilt back, and sold at the 
low price of $1.75 each, in cloth; or an edition in paper 
cover is sold at $1.50 each. A complete set of the thirty 
volumes, in cloth, gilt, will be sent to any place in the 
United States, to any one, free of freight or postage, on re- 
ceipt of Forty-five Dollars, by the publishers. The following 
are the names of the thirty volumes: 

The Maiden Widow. The Lost Heiress. 

The Family Doom. The Deserted Wife. 

The Prince of Darkness, The Gipsy’s Prophecy. 

The Bride's Fate. The Two Sisters. 

The Changed Brides. The Three Beauties, 

How He Won Her. Vivia ; Secret of Power. 

Fair Play. ‘ Lady of the Isle. 

Fallen Pride. wike The Missing Bride. 

The Widow’s Son. The Haunted Homestead. 
, Bride of Llewellyn. The Wife’s Victory. 

~The Fortune Seeker. The Mother-in-Law. 

Allworth Abbey. Retribution. 

The Bridal Eve. India; of Pearl River. 

The Fatal Marriage. The Curse of Clifton. 

Love’s Labor Won. The Discarded Daughter. 

Above Books are for sale by all Booksellers. Copies of 
either, or all of the above works by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, will be sent, post-paid, to any one, to any place, 
on receipt of the price of the ones wanted, by the publishers, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

A Voice From THE KitcHEeN.—Upward of thirty professed 
cooks, many of them hailing from the best hotels in the 
United States, have voluntarily come forward and pro- 
nounced Ranp’s Sea-Moss Faring the finest article for 
puddings, custards, blanc mange, creams, jellies, and other 
favorite items of the dessert that has ever come under their 
notice. 

So much for the palatability of the new element of food. 

A still greater number of distinguished physicians and 
scientific chemists indorse it as a nutrient of the very highest 
class; while every housekeeper who uses it admits that it is 
full fifty per cent. cheaper than maizena, farina, corn starch, 
or any other preparation from corn or the cereal grains. 

The new foodstaple is manufactured, under a patent, by 
the Sea-Moss Farine Co., 53 Park Place; and in view of the 
above-established facts, it is not surprising that their exten- 
sive machinery is kept running night and day to supply a 
demand that is rapidly becoming universal. 

Facts ror THE LApres.—“I purchased my Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing-Machine in May, 1858,” writes Mrs. C. A. 
Rogers, “and have used it constantly ever since in making 
ail kinds of garments worn in a family, with no repairs of 
any sort whatever. J have never broken but one needle, and 
that not until I had used the machine more than seven years, 
and the eleven needles remaining of the original dozen are 
all in good working order. I cannot see why my machine 
will not last ten years longer without repairs.” 





- hl, 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Mag at 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads, 





; 
—— 


Morg For THE Mongy,—The Madison (Wis.) Democrat 
says:—‘“ An appreciative critic declares that Peterson’s 
Magazine gives more for the money, and of a better quality, 
than any other.” 





Linens.—The Peake brand of Irish linen and linen hand- 
kerchiefs are pronounced to be the best in the market, 
having gained a reputation for strength, durability, and 
beautiful finish unequaled by any; and are in the highest 
favor everywhere. They can be found at most any dry goods 
store in the city or country, and can be distinguished from 
others by a tain peak stamped on each piece, - /. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS AND FISH. 


Lobster and Fish Salads—A very nice and elegant dish 
may be made with all kinds of cold fish, and some kinds of 
shell-fish. The following way of dressing is for a small lob- 
ster-salad, and will do for all fish salads: Have the bow! half 
filled with any kind of salad-herb you like. Then break a 
lobster in two, open the tail, extract the meat in one piece, 
break the claws, cut the meat of both in small slices about 
a quarter of an inch thick; arrange these tastefully on the 
salad; take out all the soft part of the belly, mix it ina basin 
with a teaspoonful of salt, half a one of pepper, four of 
vinegar, four of oil; stir it well together, and pour on the 
salad; then cover it with two hard eggs, cut in slices, a few 
slices of cucumber, and, to vary, a few capers and some 
fillets of anchovy. 

Mutton-Soup.—Cut a neck of mutton into four pieces, put 
it aside, take a slice of the gammon of bacon and put it ina 
sauce-pan with a quart of peas, with enough water to boil 
them; let the peas boil to a pulp, and strain them through 
a cloth; put them aside, add enough water to that in which 
the bacon is, to boil the mutton; slice three turnips, as many 
carrots, and boil for an hour slowly ; add sweet herbs, onions, 
cabbage, and lettuce, chopped small; stew a quarter of an 
hour longer, sufficient to cook the mutton, then taket it out, 
take some fresh, green peas, add them, with some chopped 
parsley and the peas first boiled, to the soup; put in a lump 
of butter rolled in flour, and stew till the green peas are 
done. 

Green-Pea Soup—Take some young carrots, turnips, 
onions, celery, and cabbage-lettuces ; cut them in slices, and 
put them into a stew-pan, with a little butter, and some 
lean ham, cut in pieces. Cover them closely, and let them 
stew for ashort time. Fill up with stock sufficient for the 
soup required, and let it boil until the vegetables are quite 
soft, adding a few leaves of mint, and the crust of a roll; 
pound all, and having boiled a quart of peas as green as you 
can, strain them off and pound them also; mix them with 
the rest of the ingredients, and pass through a sieve. Heat 
it, and season with salt, pepper, and sugar; add a few young 
boiled peas, and use the spinach to restore it. 

Frying Fish—Wash and wipe the soles perfectly dry, rub 
them over lightly with a little flour. and cover them with 
bread-crumbs and the yolk of an egg; then place them in a 
pan of boiling dripping, or lard, sufficient to pletely 
cover them; and when done, place them on a dish before 
the kitchen fire. The most inexperienced hand will thus be 
able to send them to table crisp, and of a beautiful brown 
color; but if the fat be insufficient, or not quite hot when 
the soles are put in the pan, they will be flabby and greasy. 
Too small a quantity of fat is the most common error. 

Economical Soup.—Put into a sauce-pan one-pound pieces 
of stale bread, three large onions, sliced, a small cabbage, 
cut fine, a carrot and turnip, and a small head of celery, (or 
the remairis of any cold vegetables,) a tabl ful of salt, 
a teaspoonful of pepper, a bunch of parsley, a sprig of mar- 
joram and thyme. Put these into two quarts of any weak 
stock, (tke liquor in which mutton has been boiled will do,) 
and let them boil for two hours; rub through a fine hair- 
sieve, add a pint of new milk, boil up, and serve at once, 
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Green-Pea Soup.—Put a quarter of a pound of butter, the 
game of ham, cut into small pieces, two sliced onions, two 
or three sprigs of parsley, into a stew-pan, with two quarts 
of green peas, and, after putting in a quart of cold water, rub 
all well together. Pour off the water, and place the stew- 
pan over a good fire, not forgetting to stir the contents 
every now and then, and, when perfectly tender, thoroughly 
mix in two tablespoonfuls of flour. As you mash the peas 
against the sides of the stew-pan, add good stock, about two 
quarts, a tablespoonful of sugar, and season with pepper and 
salt to taste. Let the whole boil together for about five 
minutes, after which pass it through a sieve, and put it into 
another stew-pan with a pint of boiling milk, After it has 
boiled for five minutes, skim it well, and serve it up, sending 
with it toasted bread, cut into slices. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 


Spiced Beef.—A joint from the round, rump, or flank, from 
ten to fourteen pounds is the usual weight of the piece in- 
tended to be thus dressed. Make a mixture of the following 
ingredients, and let them be well amalgamated ; pound finely 
as much mace as will quite fill a teaspoon, grind a nutmeg 
to powder, and add it, also two spoonfuls of cloves, one-fourth 
of that quantity of Cayenne pepper, and half a pound o¢ 
coarse, brown sugar; rub the beef well with this mixture 
for three days, turning it each day once; add three-quarters 
of a pound of salt, and then continue rubbing well each day, 
for ten days more; at the expiration of that time dip it into 
some cold, clear spring water, twice or thrice, secure it into 
a handsome shape; put it into a stew-pan with a quart of 
good beef-broth, let it come to a boil; skim as the scum 
rises, and, as soon as it boils, put in three carrots, cut in 
slices, a bundle of sweet herbs, a little parsley, and an onion , 
stew gently four hours. If it is intended to serve this dish 
cold, let it remain until it is cool in the liquor in which it 
was boiled, but take the precaution to put the meat into a 
clean pan, and pour the liquor over it. 

Fried Patties.—Mince a little cold veal and ham, allow- 
ing one-third ham and two-thirds veal; add an egg, boiled 
hard and chopped, and a seasoning of pounded mace, salt, 
pepper, and lemon-peel; moisten with a little gravy and 
cream. Make a good puff-paste; roll rather thin, and cut it 
into round or square pieces; put the mince between two of 
them, pinch the edges to keep in the gravy, and fry a light 
brown. They may be also baked in patty-pans; in that 
case, they should be brushed over with the yolk of an egg 
before they are put in the oven. To make a variety, oysters 
may be substituted for the ham. Fry the patties about 
fifteen minutes. 

Sea-Pie of Veal.—Take a scrag, breast, or neck of veal; 
cut it into slices about an inch thick; fry some slices of sglt 
pork in an iron pot; flour the veal; lay them into the hot 
fat, and let it brown a little ; add water enough to just cover 
the meat; let it simmer about half an hour; season it with 
pepper and salt; dredge in a little flour. Have ready a com- 
mon paste ; roll it about half an inch thick, just large enough 
te cover the meat; cover the pot with a hot iron cover. Let 
it cook gently about three-quarters of an hour. 

Beef-Collops.—Any part of beef which is tender will serve 
to make collops; cut the beef into pieces about three inches 
long, beat them flat, dredge them with flour, fry them in 
butter, lay them in a stew-pan, cover them with brown 
gravy, put in half an eschalot, mixed fine, a lump of butter 
rolled in flour to thicken, with a little pepper and salt; stew 
without suffering it to boil; serve with pickles, or squeeze 
in half a lemon, according to taste; serve in a tureen, while 
tt is hot, 

Chicken.—Mince chicken with lean ham and a 
little pepper mixed, in scallop-shells or a flat dish, and two 
large spoonfuls of cream, cover with crumbs, and set before 


the fire to brown, with a little butter on the top. 





VEGETABLES. 

To Preserve Peas for Winter Use.—1. Peas must be chosen 
young, and fine for preserving, and after being shelled should 
be thrown into boiling water with a little salt in it. Allow 
them to boil for five or six minutes, and then put them into 
a colander to drain. Place a cloth doubled four or five times 
upon the table, and spread the peas upon it. When well 
dried, put them into bottles, covering them with fried mut- 
ton fat. After this has cooled a little, fill the neck of the 
bottles nearly to the top with the fat, cork them down, and 
having tied a bladder over the tops, put them in a cool 
place. When they are required for use, boi) the water be- 
fore putting them in with a little butter, sugar, and salt, 
and when sufficiently done, let,them drain in a sieve; put 
them again into a sauce-pan, with a good piece of butter, 
shake them round constantly until the butter melts, and 
then dish them. 2. Shell the peas, put them into a kettle 
of boiling water, warm them up two or three times, dry 
them on a cloth, and bottle them securely. 3. Shell some 
fine peas, put them into boiling water, and after heating 
them up two or three times, pour them into a colander to 
drain. When this is done, turn them out on a dresser 
covered with a cloth, and afterward pour them on another 
cloth to dry perfectly. Put them into wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, and leave room at the top for pouring in clarified mut- 
ton-suet only to the thickness of one inch, and for the cork; 
secure this with resin, and keep the bottles in a cellar. 
When used, boil them until tender with some butter, a 
spoonful of sugar, and a very little mint. 4. The following 
is a Russian method of preserving peas, and is said to be 
used in the imperial kitchen: Let the peas be shelled, 
scalded, and dried according to the manner previously de- 
scribed, and then put them, on tins or in earthen dishes, 
into a cool oven once or twice, until they harden. Keep 
them in bags of paper, which should be hung up in the 
kitchen. Before using them, let them soak in water for an 
hour, then put them on the fire in cold water and a little 
butter, and boil them until sufficiently tender, with a sprig 
of dried mint. 

Tomato-Sauce.—Cut into quarters two quarts of tomatoes, 
and sprinkle them over with salt; let these remain until the 
next day, when the juice should be squeezed from them, and 
boiled with a quarter of a pound of shalots, some whole pep- 
pers, and bruised ginger; boil the mixture slowly for half 
an hour, and strain it; pulp the tomatoes through a strainer, 
add them to the liquid, and boil again slowly for another 
half-hour. 

To Broil Tomatoes.—Wash and wipe the tomatoes, and put 
them on the gridiron over live coals, with the stem down. 
When that side is brown, turn them and let them cook 
through. Put them on a hot dish and send quickly to table, 
to be there seasoned to taste. 

To Cook Cauliflower —Soak it for twenty minutes in salt 
and water; boil it in fresh water for twenty or twenty-five 
minutes; then serve it upon milk-toast or on water-toast, 
and add a dressing of drawn-butter. 

To Bake Tomatoes.—Season them with salt and pepper; 
flour them over, put them in a deep paste with a little but- 
ter, and bake in a stove. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fra. 1.—Hovse-Dress or Maize-Covorep Ponere.—Tho 
lower part of the skirt is trimmed with a deep pleated ruffle 
of white muslin ; a ruffle of the same kind is put on beneath 
the black velvet waistband, and is cut deeper behind than 
in front; the body is high at the back, low and square in 
front, and is worn over an inside handkerchief of crepe lisse, 
and finished bya row of lace headed by black velvet. Sleeves 
tight on the upper arm, with a deep ruffle. 

Fre. 1.—Watkine-Dness.—The under-skirt and body are 
of prune-colored foulard; the skirt has three plain flounces 
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at the bottom; upper-skirt of blue and white striped foulard, 
draped at the sides in a careless manner. Jacket of blue 
foulard, made short and loose at the back, with long ends 
in front, and with very long, hanging sleeves: the jacket is 
cut open at the neck, and is trimmed with fringe. 

Fic. 11.—Hovuse-Dress or Mauve SILk.—The under-skirt 
is of the same material and color, and has one deep flounce 
at the bottom, headed by three narrow ruffles, which stand 
up. The train-skirt is elaborately trimmed with pleatings 
of silk and white lace; the high waist is cut with a deep 
basque, ornamented with a large bow at the back, and trim- 
med to correspond with the train. Sleeves tight on the 
upper part, with very wide ruffles below. 

Fic. 1v.—Watxinc-Dress or BLAcK SILK.—The skirt has 
three ruffles, the upper one confined at the heading by a 
bias band of brown silk; the upper-skirt is made with a 
short apron in front, and so long at the back that it falls 
below the upper ruffle of the under-skirt; the trimming is 
put on this skirt like the upper ruffle of the lower-skirt; 
the waist, which is high, is ornamented to look like a cape 
with the same trimming. Very small black lace bonnet, 
with pink roses, 

Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress or Bive Sitx.—The skirt, which is 
long, has one deep ruffle, trimmed with bands of black vel- 
vet. The tunic is deeper behind than in front, and is looped 
up at the side; the ruffle on this is not trimmed, but is 
headed by two rows of black velvet, and the skirt is orna- 
mented by black velvet bows in front and at the sides. Very 
low waist, trimmed with black velvet, and made of a good 
height by the muslin tucker at the top. 

Fig. vi.—Hovse-Dress oF Waite MUSLIN, trimmed with 
five fluted muslin flounces, each flounce is deeper at the 
back than in front, and is headed by a row of black velvet. 
Low, square waist, to correspond with the skirt; waistband 
and six large bows of black velvet. 

Fig. vil.—WALKING-Dress oF DARK-GRAY MOoHAIR.—The 
lower-skirt has one ruffle, with a pleated heading, and at a 
little distance above this is another trimming made like this 
heading, one half of which turns down, and the other half 
stands up. The short upper-skirt has two rows of the same 
trimming. The tight waist has a plain coat-basque at the 
back with revers of black velvet. 

Fig. vitt.—CaARRIAGE-DRESS FOR VISITING, OF DELICATE 
Mavve Si.x.—The long skirt is simply trimmed with a full 
notched-out ruching of the same; the coat-basque is made 
full at the back, and has a large bow and ends at the waist; 
it is cut away in front to show the white silk vest. Long 
sleeves, made a little loose at the hand. Small mauve hat, 
with a white plume. 

Fig. 1x.—Hovuse-Dress or Gray Poncee.—Skirt long and 
plain; the body is made with a deep coat-basque, and is 
trimmed with black lace and blue ribbon; a row of black 
lace forms a collarette at the neck. 

GENERAL RemMarks.—News from Paris hint of changes in 
skirts; but none of the latest dresses sent out from Worth, 
and other good houses, indicate it so far. In fact, unusual 
changes in style are generally made in the autumn, and not 
in the spring. 

Tue few innovations that have to be chronicled are, first, 
indications of the suppression of the extremely puffed skirt ; 
secondly, the larger imtroduction of velvet revers in the 
body, occasionally panied by vests; and, thirdly, the 
adoption of the collarette Medicis for the more elegant visit- 
ing dresses. It would appear, moreover, that lace is about 
to enter largely into the trimming of all.silk and satin 
robes; and there is a growing indication of the under-skirt, 
which is now so elaborately trimmed, being worn without 
any trimming at all. The waistband, too, is on the eve of 
being suppressed, and, to compensate for its abandonment, 
corsages will be pointed at the waist in front, or be made 
with broad, square, or rounded basques, or with a series of 
small vandykes or scallops, At the same time that the trim- 








ming of the under-skirts of walking-dresses show signs of 
being abandoned, the same skirts of evening-dresses are 
being ornamented with flounces, bands, rouleaux, and rucheg 
up to the very waist. Sleeves are being worn loose at the 
ends, and occasionally pointed in shape. 

Ir 1s said that Madame Ollivier, tbe young wife of the new 
Prime Minister of France, intends making quite a revoly. 
tion in respect to low-necked dresses, and she has given ont 
that she will never make her appearance in a low dress > 
and, in order to be agreeable to the leading minister's wife, 
it is most probable that the ladies who attend the assemblies 
of the Minister of Justice, will go in high dresses for the 
future. And, indeed, low dresses have been disgracefully 
abused of late. The high, square-cut bodices are infinitely 
more becoming than when the shoulders remain totally un- 
covered, as is too frequently the case. When the elegantes 
discover how much more favorable to their appearance an 
open bodice is to a low one, they will not hesitate to adopt 
the former for dinner-parties, and even for the opera. 

THE Bonnets are, many of them, faithful copies of those 
worn during Louis XVI.’s reign, and possess a certain grace 
peculiarly their own. First in the list there is the “Char- 
lotte Corday” bonnet, made of blac’: tulle and black lace, 
and is precisely the same shape as the celebrated cap of the 
beautiful Charlotte. It towers high at the top of the head, 
and has a gathering or fullness of black lace covered with 
white lace over the forehead. A large, black velvet bow 
ornaments the bonnet, and either a tuft of cerise roses is 
fastened at the side, or, what is more poetical, a branch of 
the chestnut-tree in full bloom. The strings are black velvet. 

Hats are mostly worn high, or the trimming is disposed 
in such a manner as to make them appear so. Many of 
them are turned up on the left side, and have a stylish, at 
the same time jaunty, look. Gauze and china crepe are 
both much used to trim hats with: and black lace appears 
on nearly all. A few well-trimmed Leghorn hats have ap- 
peared for country wear and croquet; but they are most un- 
becoming, except on children, though we acknowledge very 
useful. The Chinese hat protects the face equally well, and 
is more becoming; it has no crown, only a slight elevation 
in the center, and is usually trimmed with only a knot of 
ribbon or velvet, though a small bunch of flowers is some- 
times put on the top. 

MANY PAaRASOLS are made of pongee, lined with blue, 
brown, green, red, or any colored silk which may be pre- 
ferred, or which will match the dress; the edges are scal- 
loped and bound with the silk, like the lining. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1—Dress ror A Girt oF GREEN AND BLvE PLAID 
Summer Popiin, made quite plain; over it is worn a black 
silk basque, made rather loose, and without sleeves. 

Fic. 1.—Dress For A Grru.—The petticoat is of pink silk, 
cut in points at the bottom; the redingote is of pearl-colored 
silk, crossing in front, and fastening at the side under a 
large bow of pink silk. This redingote is trimmed with 
a ruffle of the same; plain waist, with a small untrimmed 
cape, and long, tight sleeves. White hat, trimmed with 
pink roses. 

Fig. 11.—Youne Grru’s Dress OF BLUE FOULARD, WITH A 
Gar Srripe.—The skirt and waist are quite plain. Over this 
is worn a dress of white pongee, which is made witheut 
sleeves, and’ is very loose, belted at the waist, where it falls 
over the belt, and is looped up with a wide bow and ends. 
White hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fre. tv.—Litrte Bor’s Dress or NANKEEN.—The trousers 
are made short, and loose at the knee, and the jacket is 
trimmed with brown braid. 

Fie. V.—KNICKERBOCKER Suit or GRAY CASHMERE FOR A 
Boy.—The stockings, waistband, and neck-tye, are of crimson, 
and a crimson ribbon is. tied around the straw hat. 
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